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Popular Superstition on Money and Prices. 


THERE are few forces in society more powerful and none 
more difficult to deal with than popular belief; it often 
amounts to superstition. Nor does the power of such belief 
at all depend upon the accuracy of information. On the 
contrary, traditional fable may furnish a popular belief quite 
as potent in controlling social action as carefully verified ex- 
perience. This is true in every phase of public polity, and 
nowhere is it more dangerous to the national welfare than in 
the domain of practical economics. 

The country is now in the midst of a national struggle 
in which the contest is between the forces of economic science 
and economic superstition, between experience and senti- 
ment. 

The issue of this contest which involves the future policy, 
prosperity and civilization of the Republic, at bottom rests 
upon a certain popular belief regarding money and prices. 
Behind the Chicago platform, the free silver literature and Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches, is the assumption that the value of all com- 
modities is fixed by the volume of money; and as government 
can fix the volume of money, it can fix the price of commodi- 
ties. This is a popular belief that has come down to us from 
the ante-machine or hand labor period. It is a remnant of 
the seventeenth century doctrine that ail prices or values 
are determined by supply and demand. In proportion as 
economists have adopted inductive methods, however, this 
quantity theory has gradually passed into decadence. The 
old wages-fund theory, which is now rejected by all scien- 
tific economists, was a part of this doctrine applied to 
wages. Notwithstanding that all the tendencies of modern 
thought and experience are against this doctrine, it still holds 
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a large place in popular belief upon economic questions, and 
is really the foundation upon which the entire free silver pro- 
paganda rests. Briefly stated, the volume of money theory is 
this: The value of all commodities in existence is expressed in 
the total money in circulation; hence, if the amount of money 
is small the aggregate value of commodities must be small and 
the prices commensurately low. In other words, the smaller 
the quantity of money, the higher its value, and the lower the 
price of commodities. From this it is claimed that a restric- 
tion in the quantity of money lowers prices and impoverishes 
producers; hence, the real way to promote prosperity is to 
increase the volume of money. 

On the strength of this belief, the free silver writers as- 
sert that by the demonetization of silver in 1873, half the 
money of the nation was ‘‘ struck down,” and the price of 
commodities was ‘‘ cut in two.” 

In his recent book,* Mr. Wharton Barker, the Moham- 
med of free silver, states the doctrine thus: ‘‘ Commodities 
measure the price of money just as money measures the price 
of commodities. It follows of necessity that anything that 
causes money to appreciate must cause prices of commodities 
to fall, commodities measured in money becoming cheaper 
and money measured in commodities dearer. And so, in- 
versely, anything that causes money to depreciate must cause 
prices to rise, for the price of money in commodities falling, 
the price of commodities in money must rise.” 

+ ‘From the dawn of civilization down to 1873 
prices have fallen and risen with a decreased and increased 


supply of gold andsilver . . . . . But when silver was 
discarded as a money metal, gold alone became the measure 
of value. . . . . . To make exchanges at the old level 


of prices, both gold and silver were required. But silver being 
cast aside, the burden was thrown on gold alone. ‘ -e 
The demand was limited to the power of men to command 
gold, and as gold was twice as dear, twice as hard to get as 
before, prices fell one-half.” 


* “‘ Bimetallism,” page 17. + ‘‘ /dd.,” pp. 18 and 19. 
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This contains the key to the whole free silver doctrine. 
It has plausibility and seems straight, so long as it is not sub- 
jected to inductive verification. So long as it is carefully 
guarded from contact with facts, it makes an excellent basis 
for ‘‘a crown of thorns and cross of gold” kind of peroration. 
But when forced into the crucible of experience, the plausi- 
bility and pathos disappear and it is reduced to a ragged 
remnant of medizvaleconomics. To be sure, it has seen the 
day of respectable endorsement. John Stuart Mill had a 
taint of this doctrine, but while Mill admitted the volume of 
money theory,* he hastened to explain it away in the next 
chapter by saying, ‘‘ But money no more than commodities in 
general has its value definitely determined by demand and sup- 
ply, the ultimate regulator of its value is Cost of Production.” + 

Two points are affirmed in this doctrine, first, that prices 
of commodities are entirely governed by the volume of legal 
money ‘‘ whether it be gold or silver, or both gold and silver, 
or irredeemable paper.” Second, that the Act of 1873 in de- 
monetizing silver reduced the money one-half,and consequently 
forced down prices 50 per cent. 

First, then, is it true that prices always keep pace with 
the volume of money, rising as the volume increases and 
falling as the volume decreases? Fortunately, we have ample 
data on this subject. The investigations of numerous statis- 
tical experts, together with the work of the Senate Finance 
Committee, furnish abundant facts as to the volume of 
money, prices and wages for more than a generation, fully 
covering the period of greatest fluctuations in prices, wages 
and the volume of money. 

Taking 1860 as the basis of comparison, the volume of 
currency in circulation, the per cent of increase, the popu- 
lation, the money per capita and the general average of prices 
as indicated by the index number, which silver advocates so 
delight to quote, and the value of paper currency in gold are 
given in the following table: 


* “ Principles of Political Economy,” p. 29. 
+ Lbid., p. 37. 
¢ ‘‘ Bimetallism,” Wharton Barker, p. 17. 
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| a 
Volume of Currency in | gS 
Circulation.* , Circula- | Prices, eS 
Year. Peputation | tien per | Index &> 
i —| Jeunes. Capita. Ne. - 
4 mount Per | as 
, cent. | Ss 
| ~ 
| 
1860.... $435,407,252 100.0 | 31,443,321 $13.85 IcO.0 
e068... 448,405,767 102.9 | 32,064,000 13.98 100.6 
1862.... 334,697.744 76.8 2,704,C00 10.23 117.8 $113.3 
1863.... 595,394,038 | 136.7 33,365,600 17.84 | 148.6 145.2 
1864.... 669,641,478 135-7 | 34,046,000 19.67 190.5 203.3 
ee 714,702,995 164.1 | 34,748,000 20.57 216.8 157-3 
1866.... 673,488,244 154.6 | 35,469,000 18.99 IgI.0 140.9 
1867.... 661,992,069 152.0 | 36,211,000 18.28 172.2 138.2 
1868.... 680, 103,661 156.1 | 36,973,000 18.39 160.5 139-7 
1869.... 664,452,891 152.6 | 37,756,000 17.60 153.5 133.0 
1870.... 675,212,794 155.0 38,588,371 17.50 142.3 {14.9 
1872... 715,889,005 164.4 | 39,555,000 18.10 136.0 111.7 
SS78..«. 738,309,549 169.5 | 40,596,000 18.19 138.8 112.4 
a 751,881, 809 172.6 | 41,677,000 18.04 137.5 113.8 
1874....| 776,083,031 178.3 2,796,000 18.13 133.0 111.2 
1875....| 754,101,947 173.1 43,951,000 | 17.16 127.6 114.9 
1876....} 727,609,388 167.1 45,137,000 | 16.12 118.2 III.5 
1877....| 722, 314,883 165.8 46,353,000 | 15.58 110.9 104.8 
a 729, 132,634 167.4 47,598,000 15.23 | 101.3 100.8 
1879....| 818,631,793 188.0 48, 866,000 16.75 | 96.6 
1880.... 973,382,228 223.5 50,155,783 19.41 106.9 
1881....| 1,114,238,119 255-9 51,316,000 21.71 105.7 
1882....| 1,174,290,419 269.6 52,495,000 22.37 108.5 
1883....| 1,230,305,696 282.5 53,693,000 22.91 106.0 
1884... I, 243,925,969 285.6 54,911,000 22 65 99.4 
1885....| 1,292.568,615 296.8 56,148,000 23.02 93-0 
1536.. 1,252, 700,525 287.7 57,404,000 21.82 gi 9 
1887 ...] 1,317,530,143 302.5 58,680,000 22.45 92.6 
1888... 1,372,170,870 315.1 59,974,000 | 22.88 94.2 
1889... | 1,380,361,649 317.0 61,289,000 22.52 94.2 
1890....| 1,429,251,270 328.2 62,622,250 22.82 92.3 
1SgI....| 1,497,440, 707 343.9 63,975,000 23.41 g2.2 
1892....| 1,601,347,187 367.7 65,403,000 24.44 rT 
1893....| 1,596,701,245 | 366.7 66,826,000 23.87 oes ! sewn 
1£94....| 1,660.808,708 381.4 68,275,000 24.33 se seee 
1895....| 1,604,131,968 368.4 69,878,000 22.96 























The facts in this table are taken from the Senate Committee Report, Vol. 
I, p. 9. Journal of Commerce Year Book, 1896, p. 88. Treasury Circular, 123, 


p. 52. 


* The amount of money in the country not in circulation has steadily in- 
creased since 1878. In 1895 the amount of money in the United States was 
$2,217,064,667 as against $1,604, 131,968 in circulation, showing that there was a 
great deal more money than could be used. 
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It will be seen from a glance at this table that the volume 
of money in circulation has steadily increased from 1860 to 
1892, being 267.7 per cent greater in 1892 than in 1860, 
while prices have fallen on an average 8 per cent. Now if 
the doctrine that the larger the volume of money the higher 
the price, is true, prices should have risen proportionately to 
the increase in the volume of money—over 250 per cent— 
instead of declining 8 per cent. 

If we take the period from 1860 to 1873 we find the 
volume of money increased 72.6, and the average price of 
commodities 37.5; in other words, prices only rose a little . 
over half as much as the volume of money was increased. In 
the period from 1873 to 1879 the volume of money increased 
15.4 per cent, and prices instead of rising, as they should 
have, according to the quantity theory, fell nearly 41 per 
cent, and from 1879 to 1892 the volume of money rose 179.7 
per cent, while prices instead of rising in the same proportion, 
fell about 4 per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the movement of prices has sus- 
tained no regular relation whatever to the volume of money. 
On the contrary, in 1864, 1865 and 1866 prices were double 
what they were in 1860, and more than double what they 
were in 1891, though the volume of money in 1864-1866 was 
a third larger than in 1860, and only half as large as in 1891- 
1892. 

The price column in the above table shows that the rise 
of prices began in 1862, and more than doubled by 1865, but 
the entire rise disappeared by 1879. Why did the rise in prices 
come and go between 1860 and 1879? It was not because of 
the increase in the volume of money, for that was much 
greater after 1879 than at any time before. It was, as every- 
body now knows, chiefly due to the depreciation of the green- 
backs, and this was not governed by the increased volume 
but by the public confidence in the government’s ability to 
keep its promise and redeem its notes in gold. With every 
victory of the Northern arms the value of the greenbacks rose, 
and fell with every defeat. The fall in prices that took place 
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from 1865 to 1879 was not because the volume of legal cur- 
rency had been diminished, for it had been greatly increased ; 
but it was because specie payments were resumed. In other 
words, it was the quality of the currency and not the quantity 
that affected the prices. 

The movement of prices and the volume of money, as 
indicated by the facts in the foregoing table are graphically 
illustrated in the accompanying chart, which indicates at 
once American prices, volume of the currency, bank clearings, 
and the premium on gold, all of which unite in disproving the 
truth of the silverite claim, that prices rise and fall with the 
volume of currency. 

If further illustration of this were needed it would be 
found in the movement in the value of confederate currency 
from 1862 to 1865. Its value fell as the probability of suc- 
cess to Southern arms declined. In 1862 the currency fell 
from par with gold to three to one, in 1863 to seventeen to 
one, in 1864 to twenty-eight to one and in 1865 to fifty-five 
to one. That is to say, in December, 1862, it took three dol- 
lars of confederate money to purchase the equivalent of a gold 
d >llar, in 1863 it took seventeen, in 1864 twenty-eight, and in 
1365 fifty-five dollars to purchase the equivalent of a gold 
dollar. 

Incidentally, such a depreciation as this should have con- 
ferred unparalleled prosperity upon the South, according to 
the doctrine constantly proclaimed by Mr. Bryan and his fol- 
lowers. Elsewhere in this number,* we have called attention 
to the testimony of Mrs. Jefferson Davis on this particular 
phase of the subject. 

The downward movement in the value of confederate 
money between 1862 and 1865 is shown in detail, for three 
dates in each month, in the table following, on page 316. 


* Wages and Currency Depreciation, p. 332. 
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APPROXIMATE VALUES OF GOLD AND CONFEDERATE CURRENCY FROM 
JAN. I, 1862, TO APRIL 12, 1865. 








1862. 


1863. 1864. 186s. 


Cur- Cur- | Cur- Cur- 
rency. | Gold. rency. . | rency. rency. 





120 100 310 1800 3400 
122 100 | 1800 4000 
125 100 1800 3500 
125 100 1900 5000 
128 100 2000 4500 
135 100 | 2200 4500 
140 100 | 
I50 100 
160 Too 
165 100 
170 100 
170 100 
170 100 515 
180 TOO 520 
190 100 550 
190 100 625 
190 625 
180 640 
Igo 700 
Igo 800 
200 goo 
200 | 1000 
200 | 1200 
200 | 1300 
225 |} 1400 
225 1500 
250 1200 
250 1000 
275 | Ir00 
275 1100 
300 | 1200 
300 1300 
| 300 1500 
100 300 | 1750 
| 














300 | 1600 | | 2750 
300 1700 2800 























It would be a little worse than nonsense for anyone to 
pretend that this depreciation of confederate money, which 
means a rise in prices of 5400 per cent, was due to increase in 
the volume of money. The more closely we examine the 
facts, and the wider the range of investigation, the more con- 
clusive it becomes that prices do not and never did move up 
and down with the mere volume of money. It is the quality 
or value of the money only which registers itself in the prices 
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of commodities, and the value of money as we have elsewhere 
shown* is not governed by the quantity, but by the cost of 
producing it in the same way that the price of all other com- 
modities is governed chiefly by the cost of producing them. 
Furthermore, it is manifestly unfair to compare the prices of 
1873 with 1892, because in 1873 over 37 per cent of the 
prices was depreciated fiat. 

There is the same kind of fallacy in the theory that 
the quantity of money regulates prices that there is in the 
equally prevalent notion that the relative value of gold and 
silver is determined by the relative quantity of each produced. 
As we have elsewhere shown,+ the relative value of silver and 
gold has never sustained any appreciable relation either to the 
quantity produced or to the total value of that quantity; but 
that the value of the two metals is governed by the relative cost 
of producing each separately. When the cost of producing 
silver was diminished by the discovery of richer mines or of 
better methods, the value fell, utterly regardless of the quan- 
tity produced as compared with the production of gold. So it 
is with the volume of money and prices. The changes in the 
prices of commodities show no recognizable relation to the 
changes in the volume of money. If we should take the com- 
modities separately instead of aggregating them in the index 
numbers, the fallacy of this assumption would be still more 
obvious. As we have often shown in these pages, the prices of 
many staple articles have risen 40, 50, 70 and some more than 
100 per cent, while others have fallen from 10 to 60 per cent. 

Now if the prices were governed by the volume of money 
they would all move in the same direction and in the same 
degree. A certain increase in the volume of money would 
send all prices upand all inthe same proportion, but this is just 
what has not occurred. The prices of some commodities have 
risen, others have fallen, and others have not changed at all, 
while taken all together, there has been a decline, which shows 


* “ Fallacies About Gold and Silver,” GUNTON’s MAGAZINE for September, 


p. 175. 
+ Shid. 
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that the change of prices was due to some cause peculiar to 
each individual product whose price varies, and not to the 
volume of money, which, if it affected prices at all must affect 
all prices alike. 

Second, is it true that the Act of 1873 reduced the volume 
of money and cut prices in two? This proposition appears to 
be accepted by the advocates of silver as self-evident. They 
do not feel called upon to give any evidence of its truth or 
attempt to show cause why everybody should not unquestion- 
ingly accept it. 

The assumption that the act of 1873 ‘‘ cast silver aside 
and threw all the burden on gold,” or ‘‘ struck down half 
the money of the world,” is pure superstition. No such 
thing occurred. Not to the extent of a single dollar. 

The act of 1873 did not even stop the use of silver, to 
say nothing of striking it from circulation. Down to 1873, 
we had no silver currency. Nobody would take any silver to 
be coined, because it paid them better to sell it as bullion in 
the market, as it was worth nearly three per cent more as 
bullion than as coin. 

We have now nearly five hundred millions of silver money 
in circulation doing the same kind of work as gold, all of which 
has been created since 1873. 

The second half of this proposition, namely, that ‘‘ prices 
were cut in two,” isa mere deduction from the assumption 
that half the money was struck down, neither of which has any 
foundation in fact. The only way any seeming case is made 
out on this point is by comparing the prices of 1873 and 
those of 1891 and 1892, which are the latest dates for which 
we have authentic facts. In doing this they make no mention 
of the fact that 1873 was about the middle of the inflation 
period and the prices quoted are greenback prices, and that 
the fall in prices from 1873 to 1879 was due to taking the in- 
flation out of the greenbacks and establishing specie pay- 
ments. 

The only legitimate period for comparison, therefore, is 
from 1879 to 1891 or from 1860-1861 before the greenback 
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inflation began. In either case, by taking the general aver- 
age of prices as expressed by the index numbers, which to the 
silverite is an infallible standard, instead of having fallen fifty 
per cent, as ‘‘Coin” Harvey, Bryan, Barker and others assert, 
prices have fallen less than ten per cent, and this, as we have 
already shown, can be fully accounted for by the economic 
causes affecting the production of the different articles, and 
cannot be explained by any change in the value of money, 
since the variation in prices differs with almost every commod- 
ity, some going up, some down, some not moving at all. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the two cardinal proposi- 
tions upon which the whole silver movement rests, and upon 
which it is proposed to revolutionize the industrial conditions 
of the republic, are fallacious assumptions, wholly unsupported 
by fact and experience. 

It is difficult to believe that the people of the United 
States can be influenced to revolutionize our industrial and 
political institutions under the influence of a doctrine whose 
only foundation is social prejudice and economic superstition. 


The Anti-Capital Crusade. 


ONE of the most dangerous elements of public sentiment 
in this country is the growing hostility to capital. The social 
atmosphere appears to be surcharged with what might almost 
be termed economic malignity towards every form of aggregated 
capital. Although it is universally admitted that capital is 
necessary to industrial development and national prosperity, 
there is a growing presumption that the capitalist is a danger- 
ous person. Much of this feeling, for feeling it is, has been 
created by the demagogical attitude of the press towards trusts. 
So much has been said against trusts that everybody feels at 
liberty to denounce them as an unmixed evil on general prin- 
ciples, regardless of any specific facts. Indeed, the impulse 
to treat trusts as public evils, regardless of what they do, has 
become a state of mind almost amounting to superstition. 

As an illustration of the reckless treatment of this subject 
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by the daily press, we quote the following three editorials from 
the New York World of September 26. Though detached, 
they were all printed in one column. 

The first is intended to raise the alarm that at the present 
rate we may expect the entire country to be owned by a trust. 
It says: 

‘* The trusts have capitalized themselves for considerably 
more than a thousand million dollars, on which they expect 
the public to pay dividends at rates illustrated by the extor- 
tionate advance in coal. At such rates, how long will it be 
before they own the entire country?” 

The next item calls for the strong arm of the law to take 
away the profits of trusts: 

‘* The Coal Trust accumulates a surplus through extor- 
tion. With a forceful Attorney-General in office it would 
lose its unjust profits through extinction.” 

Then, as if the editor became conscious of the dangerous 
character of his previous utterances, and feeling the necessity 
for some antidote for the social poison he was disseminating, 
he says: 

‘*It is true that a strenuous attempt is made by a few 
highly intelligent and unscrupulous men to monopolize for 
themselves the greater part of the benefits of science and in- 
vention, but where they succeed their success can be nothing 
more than temporary. The world’s whole movement is 
against them. It is a movement which is abolishing class 
privileges, not by taking them away, but by giving some- 
thing far better to the masses. And it is a movement which 
nothing can stop.”’ 

Here the writer gives the true inwardness of the eco- 
nomic movement which trusts, as the largest form of con- 
centrated capital, represent. He points out in this paragraph 
what the history of aggregated capital is demonstrating, 
viz.: that the world’s movement is against the possibility of 

monopolizing any important lines of industries. As he says, 
‘*it is a movement which is abolishing class privileges, not by 
taking them away, but by giving something far better to the 
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masses. And it is amovement which nothing can stop.” He 
might have added, except the arrest of progress. 

It would be difficult to find a better statement of the 
true economic trend of industrial development than is pre- 
sented in this last paragraph. But what can be said of the 
editorial integrity of publications which, knowing this, will 
publish editorially in the same issue, nay in the same column, 
the other two pieces of inflammatory misrepresentation. 

The New York World, though perhaps a violent case, is 
not the only paper which deals out this kind of incendiary 
economics. It appears to be a part of a general system of 
dishonest political warfare which, if continued, bids fair to 
destroy the very foundation of industrial stability in this coun- 
try. Such wanton disregard for accuracy of facts or principles 
is undermining the validity of public discussion. Sound pub- 
lic policy is being so completely subordinated to temporary 
party gain that integrity in the discussion of public questions 
is being rapidly destroyed. The economic misrepresentation 
so habitual in a certain class of journals has been gradually 
stimulated and encouraged by similar conduct in high quarters 
during the last four years. In order to compass the over- 
throw of our protective system, it was thought necessary to 
hold up to public contempt the owners of successful enter- 
prises in every field of industry as living upon the blood of the 
laboring class or the ‘‘ common people.” 

Mr. Cleveland, in his election speeches and official mes- 
sages, freely indulged in this kind of inflammatory discussion, 
and, of course, was eagerly imitated by his followers in Con- 
gress and the press. In doing this, as in all such cases, they 
planted much deeper than they knew. It was comparatively 
easy to start a current of social hatred, economic suspicion 
and political perversity. It served its immediate purpose in 
securing Mr. Cleveland’s election and the passage of the Wil- 
son Bill, but like all economic and social movements, it re- 
fused to obey the injunction of its authors. Mr. Cleveland 
and his followers could start it, but they are utterly unable to 
stop it. The very forces which they demagogically set in 
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motion for mere party purposes are now completely sweeping 
them from their moorings. 

This sentiment of industrial sedition found immediate re- 
sponse among a certain class in our large cities. It rapidly 
spread throughout the ranks of the wage class and soon found 
its way among the farming population. It then took posses- 
sion of the Democratic party, turned its national convention 
into a Populistic mob and nominated Mr. Bryan for the 
avowed purpose of carrying this anti-capitalist, anti-indus- 
trial, anti-prosperity policy into practice. 

The chief reason assigned by workingmen for supporting 
Mr. Bryan, and the chief ground of Mr. Bryan’s appeal for 
their support, is not that the free coinage of silver will be ben- 
eficial for the wage class; that, he does not attempt to show. 
It is an impossible task; he knows and they know that it will 
reduce the purchasing power of wages; he knows and they 
know that an arbitrary rise of prices will make it more difficult 
for the laborers to obtain the necessaries and comforts of life. 
No; the real ground upon which Mr. Bryan confidently ap- 
peals to the laborers is opposition to capital. Capitalists are 
opposed to free silver; hence the laborers should support it, 
because capitalists are the common enemies of labor. 

This is a most dangerous state of mind; instead of 
cultivating intelligent conviction on questions of public policy, 
it stimulates only class antagonism through uninformed or 
misinformed social prejudice. It makes the masses the victims 
of passion and the tools of unscrupulous politicians. It lays 
the foundation for the certain overthrow of industrial security 
and political freedom. If the masses are to be educated into 
antagonizing and voting down every form of industrial con- 
centration, they will, of necessity, become the insuperable 
obstruction to prosperity and national progress. When that 
time, comes, and from present indications it is hastening along, 
the day of judgment for republican institutions will be at 
hand. As Macaulay predicted, we shall have to choose be- 
tween democracy and civilization, and if the lessons of history 
have any meaning, it is easy to predict which will be sacri-- 
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ficed. At such crucial periods, the inflamers of the mob 
always desert them. Laborers will be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of social reorganization, on a political basis, consistent 
with industrial safety. 

It is high time that this irresponsible fanning of the flames 
of social antagonism was stopped; that a higher standard 
of intellectual integrity be established for the discussion of 
public questions, even in the heat of political campaigns. 

As in the case of the quotations we have cited from the 
World, most writers and speakers know that much of what 
they say about capital oppressing the public and trusts mo- 
nopolizing industries to the detriment of the community is 
false. They know, because the facts are so easy of access, 
that the trend of industrial improvement is not only along the 
lines of highly organized capital, but it necessarily involves it. 
All students of economics and government now know that it 
is with and through these higher forms of industrial organiza- 
tion, of which trusts are but a single type, that the great 
industrial improvement of the present century has come; 
and that the more complex industrial organizations are not 
the incident, but the instruments of this great onward move- 
ment. They know that the great cheapening of wealth and 
multiplication of modern improvements throughout the do- 
mestic and social, as well as industrial life, have been created 
by this very concentrated industrial organization. It is by 
this and this alone that during the thirty years from 1860-92, 
the purchasing power of the average laborer’s day’s work was 
increased 70 per cent. 

Any system of propaganda, for whatever purpose, which 
tries, through social prejudice, to array the laboring class 
against the forces, which in a single generation have nearly 
doubled their power to command the benefits of civilization, is 
a social crime which should receive the anathema of all public 
spirited and patriotic citizens. Nothing has contributed so 
much to this vicious policy, which is gradually undermining the 
stability of our institutions, as the uneconomic and perverted 
attack upon trusts and corporate industrial organizations. 
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Who are the Creditors? 


In his efforts to stir up sectional feeling and class hatred, 
Mr. Bryan has been making constant use of arguments and 
statistics in a way which emphasizes the narrowness of his 
economic training, and his unfitness for the place he is 
seeking. 

Take for instance the matter of mortgages. The holders 
of these and other fixed investments, he says, constitute 
‘the only potent force” in favor of maintaining the gold 
standard. Here he virtually admits, by the way, that the 
success of his policy will reduce the value of the incomes 
from fixed investments, to the exact extent to which it zs 
successful. For if it does not cheapen the dollar and raise 
prices, there is no point to the silver movement. But who 
are the holders of these investments? The Philadelphia Press 
has recently published the result of some investigations on 
this subject, which is worth reproducing: 

‘* The mortgage is the symbol in the minds of many for 
the grasping creditor. In 1890 there were $6,200,000,000 
of such mortgages. Who owned them ? The savings banks 
held of these mortgages $687,583,977 in trust for 4,533,217 
depositors. The building associations held $450,000,000 in 
trust for 1,800,000 shareholders. The life insurance com- 
panies doing business in New York state held (December 31, 
1889,) $272,828,457 for 4,582,281 policy-holders. Adding 
other states in 1890, about $300,000,000. 

‘«In these three items in 1890 there were 12, 100,000 per- 
sons holding $1,437,000,000 of mortgages. ‘ 

‘* This disposes of one-fourth of this mortgage debt. It 
is owned literally by the million for the million. The banks 
hold little or nothing of this mortgage debt. The national 
banks are prohibited from holding any. All the other banks, 
state banks, trust companies and private banks, in 1890, held 
less than $60,000,000 of these loans. Railroads do not own 
them. They have their own mortgage bonded debt of some 
$5 ,000,000,000, which is owned, 10 per cent of it, by insurance 
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companies and savings banks, and the rest scattered among 
500,000 people. The big corporations do not own real estate 
mortgages. . 

‘‘As we have shown, a quarter of these mortgages in 1890, 
about $1,500,000,000, were held by 13,100,000. The other 
$4,700,000,000 were in the hands of small owners. Look 
over any county clerk’s book of real estate liens. Consult 
your acquaintance. The great mass of mortgages are held 
locally in small sums and amounts by saving and thrifty peo- 
ple. Even the big mortgage companies represent a great 
array of holders. In every rural county farmers loan to each 
other, small sums are put out on bond and mortgage, many a 
widow, orphan and aged man have their all in little mortgages. 

‘* We have given the figures for 1890 because the real 
estate mortgage figures were for that year. This great army 
has grown. There are to-day 5,000,000 of savings bank 
depositors, 2,000,000 of building association shareholders and 
8,700,000 of insurance policies, in all 15,700,000, and they 
hold about $2,000,000,000 of mortgages.” 

The real ‘‘ money power”’ is not to be found in Wall 
street or Lombard street, or in banking offices or on stock 
exchanges. It resides in the great body of wage earners and 
salary receivers throughout the country. These form a 
creditor class of even more importance and significance than 
the savings bank depositors, loan association members, and 
insurance policy holders, because it is upon the consuming 
power of the wage earners that the prosperity of the nation 
rests. It is against this ‘‘ money power,” this majority class 
who are at one and the same time wage earners, bank depos- 
itors and policy holders, that Mr. Bryan’s cheap money cam- 
paign is in reality directed. 


The Future of English Labor. 

THE relative decline of British trade and the growth of 
outside competition, which has even resulted in foreign manu- 
factured articles being sent into and sold in England itself, has 
formed the subject of a large amount of economic discussion 
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during the past few months. In the May number of this 
magazine, attention was called to the fact that Great Britain 
has practically exhausted whatever benefits free trade may 
have contained for her, and that a strong protectionist senti- 
ment, under cover of the Imperial Federation movement, has 
already manifested itself. This Zollverein plan of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, however, has not been favorably received by the 
colonies, and practically nothing has so far been accomplished. 
Yet, the conditions which brought this agitation into existence 
have not changed in any way, and British manufacturers in 
the near future will have serious problems to face. Some of 
them are speaking out in favor of protection, pure and simple, 
without any pretence of preserving free-trade principles, as in 
the Chamberlain scheme. The Home Market Bulletin quotes 
an editorial of this nature which recently appeared in the 
Bradford Argus, a paper published in the heart of England’s 
woolen and worsted manufacturing district. The Argus says, 
in part: 

‘In spite of the fact that Mr. Bryan is definitely 
pledged to a policy of free trade, whilst Mr. McKinley is as 
definitely pledged to protection, the general feeling in this 
district is in favor of the return of the latter. Had anyone 
predicted four years ago that it would be possible for the 
Bradford worsted industry as a whole, depending as it does 
so largely for its prosperity on a free entry to American ports, 
to be found arrayed on the side of McKinley and high pro- 
tection, there would have been reasonable ground to express 
doubts as to his sanity. But impossible as such a change of 
sentiment would have appeared four years, or even a twelve- 
month ago, it has actually occurred. Bradford wishes no evil 
tothe United States, and Bradfordians would prefer to see a 
perpetual reign of McKinleyism—especially the McKinleyism 
as interpreted by the recent letter of the Republican candi- 
date and the recent declarations of Republican newspapers— 
rather than see a people united to this country by so many 
ties of blood, tradition and commerce, plunged into the whirl- 
pool of national disaster and national disgrace, which would 
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infallibly be its fate if the people were foolish enough to 
adopt the policy of Mr. Bryan, a policy as impossible of real- 
ization as it is crude and shallow in the theories on which 
it is based. Thanks to the idiotic fiscal system which 


prevails in this country, the worsted trade here is well 


accustomed to waging an up-hill battle against deliberately 
hostile tariffs. So long as Cobdenite ideals prevail, em- 
ployers know that this must be their fate in the future as it 
has been in the past, and they are prepared to wage the 
unequal contest which free British markets and protected 
foreign markets impose on them, as best they can, until 
such time as the British workingmen, who are most im- 
mediately concerned, come to their senses. They do not 
desire the freeing of the American markets to Bradford pro- 
ducts to be purchased at a price which means the financial 
and commercial ruin of the American people. 

‘¢ We may even go further than this and say that Bradford 
manufacturers as a whole approve on principle of the McKinley 
policy, as it has been interpreted by its author and some of the 
leading journals attached to his cause. That principle as re- 
cently explained does not embody the imposition of prohibit- 
ive duties, but such a tariff as will place producers in America 
on a fair footing with their competitors here, having regard to 
the higher rate of pay which prevails for most descriptions of 
labor on the other side of the Atlantic. It is to be a duty 
which will handicap British manufacturers to the extent of de- 
stroying any advantage which they may possess through 
cheaper labor, but not such as will interfere with ‘ keen and 
healthy competition’ between the native and the imported 
goods. McKinley also recognizes in full the principle of re- 
ciprocity. We not only fail to see any just argument which 
can be urged against a policy honestly carried out on these 
lines, but it is sucha policy as has often been advocated in 
these columns for the United Kingdom, and for the empire at 
large under the proposed imperial trade federation. It is a 
sensible policy of encouragement to native industries, where 
such encouragement can be given without disproportionate 
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cost to the nation at large, of equal play to native and foreign 
industrial skill and enterprise, and of selling the right of trad- 
ing in native markets to those competitors who are willing to 
give an equal consideration in return to native traders in their 
markets. It is a common-sense policy, if carried out on rea- 
sonable lines. It is, indeed, the only common-sense policy ; 
and it is one which the Bradford manufacturers and the Brad- 
ford workers would like to see adopted in this country, although 
they lack the courage, or it may be only the leaders, to advo- 
cate publicly opinions which are freely expressed in private on 
all hands. This is a hard saying to our Cobdenite contempo- 
raries and the dwindling followers of the Cobden cult here, but 
it is none the less true. 

‘* Whatever may be the result in the United States of the 
McKinley policy as now defined, there can be no doubt that 
the adoption of such a policy in this country would result in 
an enormous increase in British manufactures, and no branch 
of manufacture would benefit more than the textile trades. 
The value of foreign woolen textiles at present imported into 
this country is in normal years double the value of our total 
exports to all countries. A moderate tariff would shut out at 
once half these imports. A tariff of similar character to that 
imposed on British goods abroad would destroy at once nine- 
tenths of the foreign trade, and divert it into English chan- 
nels. A moderate tariff, such a one as would make no ap- 
preciable difference in the cost of a dress or a suit to the 
retail purchaser, although it would abolish the extra profit 
of the middleman on foreign goods, is all that is asked for.” 

If Great Britain refuses at this time to take any steps 
towards protection, there is but one alternative remedy to 
which her manufacturers can resort, namely, a gradual and 
persistent forcing down of wages. As foreign machinery rises 
to the English standard of efficiency, labor not following, 
British wages, in the absence of protection, will have to fall 
to the Continental level. It is probable that before the pro- 
tection movement becomes really prominent, this wage-reduc- 
ing policy will be very generally attempted—in fact, the 
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agitation in that direction has already begun. The London 
Times publishes some notes on the condition of the British 
glass trade, that shows which way the wind is blowing. It 
says, for instance, in its column of ‘‘Labour Questions :”’ 

‘* A correspondent of the 7imes points out that while 
Continental firms are pouring their glass into England, the 
English trade is languishing, firm after firm going out of ex- 
istence, and the trade union that unreasonably maintains the 
system under which this is happening has to pay £700 a 
quarter in out-of-work allowances—though the union’s whole 
membership is only a little over 2,000. The glassmaker may 
get as much as 43 10s. or £4 a week, without excessive 
hours. The glasscutter, on the other hand, gets about 
£1 16s. Restriction fences the trade in, and there is little if 
any freedom for either masters or men. If the men would 
agree to work longer, the employers, while still paying good 
wages, could compete with the foreigners. 

‘‘ The editors of the Pottery Gazette write thus: ‘*We do 
not hesitate to say that our British glass trade has been ruined 
by the action of the men’s unions. The case of the men of 
Messrs. Stevens and Williams’s glass works referred to in 
your article, is, unhappily, not an isolated one, but it is an 
eminently typical one—typical, that is, of the position in which 
employers are placed by the high-handed action of the men’s 
society. If it had not been for the blind policy of the men’s 
societies, the pressed glass trade of the north of England would 
have found work for hundreds, where it now employs units. 
When our pressed glass workers quarreled with their bread and 
cheese, orders for pressed goods went to Belgium and France, 
and they have gone there ever since. The bane of trade 
unionism, as far as the glass trade is concerned, has been the 
resolve of the leaders to keep up the rate of wages under all 
conditions. The object alike of employer and employed should 
be the retention of English industries in England herself. We 
have had instances of great national industries being lost to us 
by the attitude of the workers in them. Is the glass trade to 
be added to them?’”’ 
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The 7imes comments on this subject editorially as fol- 
lows: 

‘* There has been much talk lately about the decline of 
British commerce and the advances of foreign competition. The 
correspondence that has recently appeared in our columns in 
regard to the glass-making trade in this country indicates that 
the problem is both serious and complicated. It is admitted 
that business in this department has largely passed away, and 
is still passing away, from the British manufacturer to his 
Continental rivals. Yet it seems—if we accept statements 
which have not been challenged—that the trade unions con- 
trolling the supply of skilled labor of this class are bent on 
enforcing an autocratic and paralyzing dictation on the work- 
ingmenin this country . . . . . Weprinted on Tues- 
day an account of the present state of the glass trade in this 
country. From the facts then put forward it would appear 
that little room is left for the perpetration of further errors in 
this branch of industry. Only about one-tenth of the glass 
used in the United Kingdom is of British make, and, though 
British work still holds the highest place in the market, the 
workmen themselves complain that the trade is languishing, 
and that the burden of payment for men out of work and for 
superannuation is increasing. French and German competition 
must, of course, be reckoned with. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that employment in British glassworks might be very 
largely increased if it were not for the extraordinarily compli- 
cated and restrictive rules of the Glassmakers’ Society. The 
system, indeed, may almost be compared with the guilds of 
the middle ages . . . . . Mr. Powell, amember of the 
well-known firm of glass manufacturers in Whitefriars, puts in 
a plea for the trade unionists . . . . . In Mr. Powell's 
opinion, the root of the evil is that the demand for skilled 
workmen exceeds the supply. In such circumstances, exces 
sive power is inevitably thrown into the hands of those who, 
by the organization of the union, can check and control the 
supply of labor. The consequence is that at present English 
glassmakers, whether employers or employed, have not a free 
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hand. There is good reason to believe that this is the main 
cause why the British glass trade has got the worst of it in the 
struggle against Continental competition. Mr. Powell, it is 
right to say, is doubtful upon this point. He admits that the 
supply of capable workmen is inadequate, but he looks for the 
cause of this not so much in the development of trade union- 
ism as in ‘the influence of recent factory and educational 
legislation.’ It is possible that Mr. Powell is right. Many 
of the legal restrictions enforced by law in recent years have 
been adopted on purely theoretical grounds, and are only now 
being brought to the test of experience.” 

It does not require much reading between the lines to 
get at the real meaning of this. True to her economic tradi- 
tions, England's trade must be maintained, whatever becomes 
of her labor. When it comes to a conflict between the 
foreign market idea and the interests of home labor, the 
latter must give way. This is not the particular fault of 
English capitalists; it is a logical working out of the inherent 
viciousness of the foreign market economic doctrine. In blind 
devotion to thistheory the 7zmes lays the blame for the present 
situation upon trade unionism and ‘‘ factory and educational 
legislation.”” That is, the only logical remedy free trade has 
to offer is lower wages, longer hours and restricted schooling 
for working children. 

England must be prepared for one of two things; a re- 
adoption of protection, or a long and bitter struggle over the 
wages question, ending in a loss to her laboring class of a large 
part of all it has gained through years of joint sacrifice, agita- 
tion and strenuous effort. 

What is true of England is equally true of the United 
States. Our wages are the highest in the world, and upon this 
basis our national prosperity rests. To secure the continuance 
of these conditions, the protective policy must be maintained. 
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Wages and Currency Depreciation. 

If wage workers are at all desirous of learning how de- 
preciated currency affects wages, ample information will be 
found by glancing over the history of depreciated currency 
from 1862-79. The most striking effect from depreciated 
currency was realized in the South, where the depreciation was 
such that it took fifty-five confederate dollars to purchase the 
equivalent of a gold dollar. Mrs. Jefferson Davis in her 
memoirs of her husband, to which the Evening Post has re- 
cently called attention, relates some interesting facts regard- 
ing prices that prevailed in the Southern States during the 
régime of depreciated currency. If there is any validity in 
the free silver contention that inflated prices and good times 
are synonymous terms, the prosperity of the South during 
that period should have surpassed anything known in this 
country since the time of the Continental currency which was 
redeemed at $1 for $100. 

Confederate money began to depreciate practically as 
soon as it was issued. Thus it appears, according to Mrs. 
Davis, that by November, 1862, prices had risen to such an ex- 
tent that corn would bring $15 a barrel and wheat $4.50 a 
bushel, while only three months later chickens were worth $12 
a pair and bacon $8 a pound. In 1864 came a genuine Bryan 
millenium. Flour sold for$300 a barrel; turkeys, $60 each; 
white beans, $65 a bushel; milk, $4 a quart, and so on. This 
would have meant boundless wealth to the Southern farmers 
but for the fact that they had to make their purchases on the 
same luxurious scale. Their coffee, for instance, in 1862, 
cost them $4 a pound; tea, $18 to $20 a pound; and sugar, 
$20 a pound; later on they had to pay $100 to $200 for a 
pair of boots, while to get an old pair tapped cost $50. For 
a plate of fried oysters, at a restaurant, they would be charged 
$5; for roast beef, $3.50; cup of coffee, $3, et cetera. 

Mrs. Davis gives a table of traveling expenses incurred 
by an officer of artillery, en route from Richmond, Va., to 
Atlanta, Ga., in March and April, 1865. This is the way in 


which the officer scattered wealth along his road: 
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March 11th, meal on the road, . . $20 
March 17th, cigars and bitters, .. 60 
March 2oth, hair-cutting and shave, . 10 
March 20th, pair of eye-glasses, . . 135 
March 2oth, candles, ea 50 
March 23d, coat, vest and pants, . 2,700 
March 27th, one gallon whiskey, . 400 
March 30th, one pair of pants, . . 700 
March 30th, one pair of cavalry boots, 450 00 
April 12th, six yards of linen, ; 1,200 OO 
April 14th, one ounce sul. quinine, . 1,700 00 
April 14th, two weeks’ board, . . . 700 00 
April 14th, bought $60 gold, . . . 6,000 00 
April 24th, one dozen Catawba wine, 900 00 
April 24th, shad and sundries, >. F@ 
April 24th, matches, . . . . . . 25 00 
April 24th, penknife, . . . . . 125 00 
April 24th, package Brown Windsor, 50 OO 

This, of course, was ‘‘prosperity”; of the kind, how- 
ever, that no Southerner who remembers those days, ever 
wants to see restored. 

Nor was this limited to the South. Although the na- 
tional greenbacks were not depreciated as much as the con- 
federate currency, the proportionate effect on prices was the 
same. In the North prices went up in a way that should 
have put every farmer in the country in affluent circumstances, 
according to the Bryan theory. Wages, however, did not 
share in the movement, and the result was actual loss to the 
wage earners of the country. This has always been the case 
in every period of currency depreciation, or debasement of 
the standard money. Free silver would give us the same 
experience over again. 

The facts as to the movement of prices and wages during 
war times, when the value of the greenback was steadily fall- 
ing, can be found in Vol. I. of the Aldrich Report on Whole- 
sale Prices, Wages and Transportation. In the opening 
chapter of this volume, tables are given summarizing the 
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results of the Senate Committee’s investigation, two of which 
we reproduce so far as concerns the period 1860-65 : 








Wages. Prices. 
ee ee ee eee reer eee ee 100. Too. 
FOR vic nvccnetcdvnceccevicéesaces 6ecee 100.7 94.1 
OUD. ob cst cS ccc ew eweccercseseeesescens 103.7 104.1 
GREcce Seth eberercesecesseus etesends 118.8 132.2 
See ceckus. Meeenss40wededsendeneeeees 134. 172.1 
Re ee ee ee ery ere 148.6 232.2 





Thus, while prices advanced 132.2 per cent, wages only 
went up 48.6 per cent, or only about one-third as much. 
The difference was just that much actual loss to the laborers. 

Professor Mayo-Smith contributes an article on ‘‘ Free 
Silver and Wages” to the last number of the Poditical Science 
Quarterly, in which additional facts as to the effect of cur- 
rency depreciation on wages are brought out. We quote a 
few paragraphs: 

‘« Economists have long been familiar with the law that 
wages rise more slowly than prices, and they have many illus- 
trations of it. A particularly striking case is found in the de- 
cline in the condition of the working classes in England 
during the sixteenth century, which was caused in part by the 
debasement of the currency. Henry VIII. commenced the 
process by putting in more alloy and coining the pound into 
a greater number of shillings. Edward VI. did the same 
thing. Elizabeth restored the old standard in 1560, but 
coined the pound of silver into 60 shillings instead of 45. 
The effect of this debasement, averaging 60 per cent, was to 
raise prices. Probably the influx of silver from America would 
of itself have made prices rise, but slowly and moderately. As 
it was, the rise was rapid. When Elizabeth reformed the cur- 
rency the rates had become fixed. 

‘«* Meat was 3 times the old rates, corn 2}, and dairy 
produce 2}. But the rise in wages was only a little more than 
14 times. In other words, where the wages of a laborer rose 
from 6d. to gd. aday, he had to pay 3s. for meat, 2s. 5d. 
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for bread, and 2s. 6d. for butter or cheese, where he paid Is. 
before. . . . . The same fact discloses itself in regard 
to those articles where labor gives them their chief value. 
The price of fish, of prepared fuel and of building material 
rose but little above that of labor. The producer of animal 
food, grain and other agricultural necessities commanded a 
better market than the dealer in any other article of value did, 
while labor, and those products the value of which is princi- 
pally derived from the outlay of labor, partook in the least 
degree in the rise of prices.’ * 

‘¢Even if base money had not been issued, the general 
rise of prices would, according to Rogers, have injured the 
laborer. 

‘**« Between the middle of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
breaking out of the Parliamentary war, a period of sixty years, 
general prices more than doubled, while a very miserable in- 
crease is effected in the wages of labor, certainly not more 
than twenty per cent.’* 

‘It is perfectly obvious why prices rise faster than 
wages. The seller of goods can mark up prices with compar- 
ative ease, and he is generally foresighted enough to do it the 
moment he apprehends that the money he is to receive will 
be of decreasing purchasing power. He is eager to reap any 
advantage that may accrue from selling goods bought at the 
old prices, and he is pretty sure to advance prices far 
enough to cover any risk of further depreciation. The work- 
ingman, on the other hand, is obliged to wrest an advance from 
the employer, who is unwilling to increase his labor bill, 
even if he has advanced prices. Moreover, it requires time 
for the workman to appreciate all that the increased cost of 
living means to him, and to bring about a union of forces 
sufficiently powerful to make a fight. In the long run, wages 
will doubtless go up, but in the interval the laborer suffers. 
It is inconceivable that the laborer should knowingly put 
himself into such a position. 


* Rogers, ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages in England.” 
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‘On the other hand, when prices are going down the 
workingman has the advantage. The employer will not at 
once cut down wages, but will economize in other directions. 
A reduction in wages may cause a strike, disorganization of 
his labor force, loss of business connections and inability to 
take advantage of any turnin the tide. It is notorious that 
in times of depression many an employer continues to run his 
business, even at a loss, partly from a desire to retain his 
market, partly from consideration for his men. When prices 
are falling, wages usually follow more slowly; but if the fall in 
prices is due to improved methods of production, they need 
not fall at all. The employer may be obliged to charge to his 
loss account a part of his capital invested in old machinery, 
but the demand for labor will be the same. When prices rise 
or fall, the party adverse to a change in wages has the advan- 
tage; with rising prices, it is the employer; with falling 
prices, it is the employé. ° 

‘**« Prices have decreased since 1873, while wages have in- 
creased since 1879. It appears, therefore, that in a period of 
declining prices the position of the laborer has improved. 
This fact, moreover, is not true of the United States alone. 
It can be shown on the authority of many economists and 
statisticians that it is generally true. Thus, Mr. A. L. Bow- 
ley, the latest authority in England on wages, after an elab- 
orate investigation of all the accessible data, came to the con- 
clusion that real wages (purchasing power) rose about twenty 
per cent between 1860 and 1871-4, the period of the maxi- 
mum; and that after 1880 money wages rose continuously 
(with a check in 1886), while real wages rose still more rapid- 
ly. From 1860 to 1891 the rise, taking the same trades as 
those in the Aldrich Report, was 70 per cent; and including 
all trades, the rise in real wages was gO percent. Again, a 
most elaborate study of the effects of the low prices since 1873 
has been made by M. Hector Denis, and he comes to the 
conclusion that both wages and the standard of life of the 
laboring class have risen since 1873. Finally, General 
Walker, the leading bimetallist of America, admits that since 
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1873 the laborer has received as large a share of the product 
of industry as he then had, or even more; although he con- 
tends that this share has not been as large as it would have 
been if silver had not been demonetized in 1873. But it is 
certainly something to have gained in a period of falling 
prices, and it seems chimerical to advise the laborer to ex- 
change this certainty for a chance of recovering in wages the 
increased cost of living which advancing prices would bring. 
It is doubtful, too, whether the speculative boom given to 
business by inflated prices really causes prosperity, for it is 
sure to be followed by a period of depression, disastrous to 
employers and workmen alike.” 





Problems of Railway Management. 
BY HENRY CLEWS. 

The modern railway is one of the greatest of human 
achievements; and being a product of human intelligence, 
contains deeply inwrought in its constitution the elements of 
human perversity and imperfection. Existing in all civilized 
countries, it partakes in each locality of the character of the 
people who have constructed it. 

In the United States, railway construction has been 
allowed to reach its full development as a form of speculative 
enterprise on the part of the individual. Until within a few 
years, since the legislators of certain western states formulated 
plans for curtailing the powers and the profits of the railways, 
government was not so much their ally as their servant. The 
individual dominated not only the state legislature but the 
national Congress. The latter gave to a few men grouped to- 
gether in a corporate capacity not only vast areas of public 
land which, belonging to nobody, belonged to everybody, 
but also the bonds or promissory notes of the nation to 
redeem which enforces a taxation which bears upon every 
citizen of the republic. Government thus was compelled 
into a slavish co-partnership in which the partners who profited 
by the alliance were few and voluntary, and those who bore 
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the burdens only, without the hope of gain, were involuntary 
and numerous. 

But this condition of affairs, so widely removed from 
the autocracy of eastern, and the paternalism of western 
Europe, has ceased to exist; and in a large proportion of our 
western territory railway managers find themselves grievously 
hampered by legislative interference. But railroad construc- 
tion is still dependent upon individual enterprise, and exhibits 
in a manner quite unknown to Europe, and hardly familiar to 
Great Britain, the phenomenon of speculative principles 
carried out in the details of a business which, in its essence, 
is the least speculative of human transactions. 

It is obvious at the first glance that the transportation of 
an article involves less risk than its production if a growth, 
or its manufacture if a fabric. The farmer runs countless 
risks in bringing a crop of grain to maturity, or any other 
crop whatever; and the risks of manufacturers are proverbial. 
But road building is one of the exact arts, and every 
detail from first to last can be contracted for in definite 
sums. And the traffic on any given route can be accurately 
arrived at. There are so many inhabitants, they produce so 
much, they buy so much in the markets. The population 
will never decrease; production and consumption, one year 
with another, will never lessen; on the contrary, it is reason- 
able to look for an increase of all these conditions. Here we 
have excellent data to work on; a certain amount of expen- 
diture to construct and stock the railway, a certain amount of 
passenger and freight traffic at fixed rates, which are sure to 
be paid in cash. If the income yields a dividend upon the 
expenditure, with full allowance for wear and tear, salaries, 
etc., then there is no more secure investment of capital. In 
respect to this one item of security it leaves banking and mer- 
chandising far in the rear. 

But in the face of this we are confronted by the fact that 
an enormous proportion of the railways constructed in the 
United States have had the value of their shares reduced to 
mere fractions or annihilated altogether, have defaulted on 
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their bonds, and either been sold out under foreclosure or 
lodged by the courts in the hands of receivers. In 1892 
there appeared to be no reason why 1893 should be a period 
of extensive railway default. The nation was considered to 
be in a prosperous condition, and the World’s Fair was counted 
upon to bring into the country a great amount of foreign capi- 
tal, a portion of which would remain to benefit our own peo- 
ple. Such was the accepted outlook; the prevalent estimate 
of financial conditions with which the prcsperity of our rail- 
ways was implicitly connected. Yet what was the history of 
1893? Seventy-three railroads passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers. These included some of the largest systems in the 
United States. The big six of the roads taken in charge by 
the courts were the Reading, the Erie, the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé and the 
New England. It is estimated that about 20 per cent of the 
entire mileage of the United States passed into the hands of 
receivers during that year, and almost as large a share of the 
entire capitalization. The roads which were overwhelmed 
with disaster in 1893 had an aggregate mileage of 32,995, 
funded debt $1,680,552,000, capital stock $668, 566,600. 

Thus, in a year which it was confidently believed would 
bring great prosperity, one-eighth of the railway capital prac- 
tically ceased to be valuable as an investment, while the dim- 
inution in share values in the market scaled the remaining 
seven-eighths down to perhaps five-eighths. The catastrophes 
of 1873 and 1874 were even worse. 

Merchants and manufacturers never fail like this. There 
are failures in all trades at all times. Men are continually 
over-trading, making unwise purchases, and bad debts; but 
out of any given thousand engaged in selling dry goods or 
groceries on credit, one hundred and twenty-five do not fail 
in any nine months. Andif sucha proportion of failures does 
not obtain with individuals whose business involves great risks, 
why should it obtain with corporations whose business involves 
almost no risk at all ? 

The solution of this problem is found in two of the 
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words that are used in its enunciation, namely ‘* individuals’ 
and ‘‘ corporations.’”” The corporation under unwise manage- 
ment succumbs where the individual leads a healthy ex- 
istence. 

To use a homely illustration, the common carrier work 
inside of all our large cities is done by truckmen. Each one 
has his own team or teams, and not only are they a pro- 
verbially honest class of men, but they are, as a rule, solvent, 
out of debt, and constantly improving their condition. Those 
who do the work of well-established firms or factories have 
valuable properties in their franchises arising out of their 
relations with the employers, the purchase price of these pro- 
perties often amounting to thousands of dollars. Their 
functions differ in no respect from those of the railroads. 
Their surroundings are different, but the business of one is 
the business of the other; they are common carriers, and 
nothing else. But one enterprise is individual, the other is 
corporate. When it is a bad year for railroads it is a bad year 
for truckmen, but it is safe to say that one eighth of the 
truckmen in American cities during 1893 have not defaulted or 
been sold out. And the reason is, that each one looks out 
for his own individual welfare. This he is compelled to do 
by the force of circumstances. But there is no force of cir- 
cumstances that compels any one to look out for the welfare 
of a corporation, if a failure to do so operates to his own 
personal benefit. 

If Smith were a trustee for a minor, Brown, and in con- 
trol of a railroad, in that capacity, belonging to Brown, he 
would repel without hesitation any proposition on the part of 
Jones to the effect that Jones should build a lateral to Brown’s 
railroad, connecting some obscure town with the main line, 
worthless at present, and without reasonable expectations of 
future value, at a cost of a million dollars, which should be 
then sold to the unresisting and unconscious Brown for one 
and a half million dollars, and the profits divided between 
Jones and Brown’s trustee. Smith would refuse such a tran- 
saction; or, if he should engage in it and be found out, the 
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courts would compel him to refund to his ward, and would 
probably send him to the penitentiary into the bargain. Yet 
it is well known that railway directors have in a corporate ca- 
pacity been concerned in just such operations by which suc- 
cessful main lines have been loaded with the burdens of worth- 
less laterals, sometimes to such an extent as to annihilate the 
dividend-paying power of the roads, of which they were, in 
fact, the trustees, and in the view of sound morality, acting in 
a fiduciary capacity. Such things have been, although they 
happen much less frequently in these latter days and bid fair 
to go out of use entirely. 

It is a proverb that ‘‘ blunders are worse than crimes,” 
because, while we can sometimes forestall the criminal, and 
can always lock him up, we give the well-meaning and enthu- 
siastic blunderer full swing in his destructive work. Of this, 
the wrecking of one of the great coal roads is a conspicuous 
example. About the year 1870, the president of this road, 
an able lawyer, a financial enthusiast, and a fanatic as to 
future values, persuaded his board of directors, at that time 
earning twenty per cent annually and declaring dividends of 
ten per cent, that it would be supremely wise to buy up all the 
coal lands in market and go in debt for the price. He and 
they failed to see that if an acre of coal land cost a thousand 
dollars and could not be utilized until fifty years had passed, 
with the compounding of interest at six per cent, this acre at 
the end of fifty years would have cost thirty-two thousand 
dollars. 

If an individual should be offered a thirty thousand dollar 
house upon the stipulation that he should neither use it nor 
derive any income from it within fifty years, while himself 
paying taxes on it, he would refuse it as a gift. But this 
corporation collectively grasped at the delusive phantom of 
the future, and permitted themselves to ruin a splendid rail- 
way property. Their action has since been severely and 
justly criticised; but it was popularly commended at the 
time, and we have never heard them accused of having prof- 
ited dishonestly by their stupendous and most costly folly. 
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This road, once so prosperous, now owes nearly two hundred 
millions of dollars, on most of which it is unable to pay 
interest, and is of course in the charge of receivers. 

Evils generally work out their own cure. They happen 
pursuant to natural laws, and one of the laws by which they 
are governed appears to be that when they have run a definite 
course they shall cease to exist. It was when a certain sec- 
tion of our north-western territory was covered with bank- 
rupt railway corporations, that the abilities and skill of Mr. 
Tilden and his associates rescued so many of them, and com- 
bined them into profitable properties. Dishonesty and waste- 
fulness may run their course, but something has been 
accomplished. The railways remain, and coming into com- 
petent hands become useful to the community. Citizens of 
New York remember how fraud and larceny ran riot in the 
construction of the marble Court House in City Hall Park; 
and yet while the evildoers are dead or scattered, the Temple 
of Justice remains to adorn the city and benefit the com- 
munity. 

As Americans, we cannot help having a natural pride in 
our enormous scheme of railways. No nation on earth is so 
well appointed, considering the immense distances over which 
our territory extends. Nor anywhere else is travel so cheap. 
When a passenger is carried from New York to Chicago and 
back again, more than eighteen hundred miles, in a commo- 
dious carriage for fifteen dollars, we may safely say that the 
extreme of cheapness has been reached. As moralists, we 
may condemn, and lament over, the lapses from honesty on 
the part of dishonest contractors and conniving directors; but 
the undeniable merits and usefulness of the railways remain; 
losses have been distributed, absorbed, forgotten; the benefits 
are with us, and will continue. 

The principal and most powerful enemy that our railways 
have now to contend against is not the carelessness or the dis- 
honesty of boards of direction, since these features of the sys- 
tem are rapidly disappearing as construction diminishes, and 
economy in the management of existing plant becomes more 
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obligatory, but it is to be found in the interference of legisla- 
tion. In the view of enlightened lawmakers and jurists, rail- 
ways are private enterprises, operating as common carriers 
under the well settled principles of the common law, and en- 
titled to the same protection from the state as the citizen en- 
gaged in an ordinary business or profession. 

Railways must keep the peace as to the people, and peo- 
ple must keep the peace as to the railways. This obligation 
rests on each one of us. But as the railway crosses highways, 
and tends to render travel dangerous in crowded localities, 
certain statutes are necessary in order to protect the com- 
munity. These are laudable and no one disputes the wisdom 
of their enactment. Such are the statutes that limit speed 
in defined districts, and compel raised or sunken tracks, and 
enjoin fixed appliances of safety, and forbid dangerous ma- 
chines or fixtures. These and all their kind are necessary and 
useful. 

But beyond these, and in a totally different field, is a mis- 
chievous legislation that interferes with private rights, and is 
unjust and really unconstitutional. Unless a citizen has a 
monopoly, no law should compel him to sell his labor or goods 
at a price, or stop him from doing a lawful business in his own 
way, so long as he commits no trespass on the rights of others. 
And if this is true in the case of the citizen, it is true in the 
case of the railway. And yet in certain states the legislatures 
are constantly enacting just such laws. 

It would be threshing old straw to criticise these statutes. 
Being totally opposed to reason and common sense they fail, 
just as similar enactments have failed before. To go no fur- 
ther back than the French Revolution, the laws of the mazi- 
mum were powerless to bring plenty and cheapness to the 
citizens, although the masses of the people ignorantly 
demanded them. But we need not confine ourselves to the 
vagaries of such shallow demagogues as Robespierre and St. 
Just, whose ideals, as Macaulay tells us, were the fictitious 
heroes of Plutarch. 

Herbert Spencer has declared that of the laws passed in 
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England during a period of several centuries, an overwhelming 
percentage have totally failed to produce the effects intended, 
and many laws have had exactly the opposite effect from what 
was expected. No legislative body has been more capable or 
thoughtful than the English Parliament, and yet this is their 
record. 

Our conclusion is that the railways of the United States, 
having been as a rule private enterprises, were constructed 
largely on speculative principles, among which honesty was 
not in all cases the primary consideration; that the great losses 
inevitably entailed on innocent people have been distributed 
and mainly forgotten; that the water is being squeezed out of 
corporate fictitious capital by the force of natural laws, and 
that eventually the roads with rare exceptions will arrive at a 
dividend paying condition on the price paid by the ultimate 
owners. Meantime legislation as to railways should be con- 
fined to the main object of government, that of keeping the 
peace and protecting the rights of citizens and corporations. 


The American Iron Industry. 


We give below a number of extracts from an important 
article written by Mr. James M. Swank, President of the 
American Iron & Steel Association, and published in the 
Annual Report of the Association for 1895. Mr. Swank is 
standard authority upon this subject. Special attention is 
called to his remarks as to the effect of the protective policy 
upon iron making in this country, since 1860. 

‘* Beginning with an abortive attempt at ironmaking on 
Falling Creek, Virginia, in 1622, and with a successful attempt 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1645, the manufacture of iron 
was fully established before the Revolution in all the original 
thirteen colonies except Georgia. . . . Pig iron and bar 
iron were exported from the colonies to England in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and shipments of these articles 
to the mother country attained considerable proportions in 
subsequent years down to the breaking out of hostilities. 
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‘« The production of pig iron and bar iron in the colonies 
was encouraged by England, because she did not have a suffi- 
cient supply of these crude articles of her own manufacture, 
owing to the scarcity of charcoal, which was the only fuel 
used in making either iron or steel until about the middle of 
the last century. But the mother country always discour- 
aged the manufacture in the colonies of the more finished 
forms of iron and of all kinds of steel. Bancroft, in his Azs- 
tory of the United States of America, says that ‘ England, in its 
relations with other states, sought a convenient tariff; in the 
colonies it prohibited industry.’ An act of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1750 prohibited the further erection in the colonies 
of any ‘mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or 
any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any fur- 
nace for making steel,’ and declared that ‘every such mill, 
engine, forge or furnace so erected shall be deemed acommon 
nuisance,’ to be abated by the colonial officials of the British 
government. . . . But the colonists had madea start in 
the manufacture of pig iron and bar iron, so that when the 
Revolution came they were prepared to make all the iron and 
steel munitions of war and other articles of iron and steel that 
were needed. 

‘* After the Revolution our iron and steel industries were 
further developed, but slowly and spasmodically for many 
years owing to the severity of foreign competition, which was 
only occasionally checked by tariff legislation. Although the 
policy of encouraging domestic manufactures by tariff legis- 
tion was distinctly avowed in the first tariff act under the 
present constitution, which act was approved by George 
Washington on July 4, 1789, for more than half the subse- 
quent period down to our Civil War, the duties on iron and 
steel were not sufficient to afford adequate protection to our 
iron and steel industries. With the enactment of the Morrill 
protective tariff on March 2, 1861, and with the added 
stimulus of the Civil War, our iron and steel industries at 
once entered upon a period of extraordinary development, 
which, with some interruptions, has continued to the present 
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time, greatly surpassing the development of like industries in 
any other country. 

‘*Qur blast-furnace practice has been completely revolu- 

tionized since 1860 by the introduction of more powerful 
blowing engines and improved hot-blast stoves, by the in- 
creased height and width of the furnaces, and by the general 
use of bituminous coke and of richer and purer iron ores, the 
latter coming chiefly from the Lake Superior region. 
In 1860 we made 821,223 tons of pig iron, and in 1890 
we made 9,202,703 tons. In 1895 we made 9,446,308 tons. 
Our blast-furnace practice is conceded by European ex- 
perts, even by our English friends, to be the best in the 
world. 

*«It was not until 1867 that we began to substitute Bes- 
semer steel rails of domestic manufacture for iron rails, 
although small lots of Bessemer steel rails were imported in 
1864, 1865 and 1866. . . . Ouriron rail industry, which 
attained its maximum growth in 1872, is now virtually extinct. 
So completely have steel rails taken the place of iron rails in 
this country that in 1894, according to Poor's Manual, 84.8 
per cent of the total railroad track of the United States had 
been laid with steel rails. 

‘* Ten years ago the making of haw armor plates was 
an untried industry in this country, but to-day our heavy 
armor plates are admitted to be the best in the world, and 
within the last year the Russian Government has purchased 
American armor plates in preference to those made in Euro- 
pean establishments. The rapid strides which this country 
has made in the last few years in the building of steel mer- 
chant vessels for ocean and lake service, and in the building 
and armament of a new navy, are the world’s wonder, and 
reflect the highest credit upon our steel manufacturers as well 
as upon our shipbuilders. The great progress that has been 
made in late years in this country in the construction of 
steel bridges, and in the substitution of iron and steel for 
wood in the erection of public and private buildings, particu- 
larly the very high buildings that are now to be seen in all 
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our large cities, could not have taken place if our iron and steel 
manufacturers had not first demonstrated their ability to pro- 
duce the structural forms required and at low prices. It is 
within the bounds of probability that the production of struc- 
tural steel in this country, embracing beams, beam girders, 
zee bars, tees, channels, angles and plate girders, will soon 
amount to a million tons annually. 

‘‘Qur tin plate industry, the youngest of the industries 
belonging to the American iron trade, is wholly the creation 
of the last six years. Its marvellous growth is shown in the 
following summary from official statistics of our production of 
tin plates and terne plates during the four fiscal years begin- 
ning with July 1, 1891, and ending with June 30, 1895; fiscal 
year 1892, 6,092 tons; fiscal year 1893, 44,562 tons; fiscal 
year 1894, 62,153 tons; fiscal year 1895, 86,519 tons. This 
progress was made during a period which embraced two years 
of severe financial depression, followed by a sharp reduction in 
the tin plate duty. While we have been so rapidly develop- 
ing our tin plate industry we have developed with equal rapid- 
ity the manufacture of black plates, or sheets, to be tin-coated 
or terne-coated 

‘*QOne result of the enguevemente that have taken place 
in the manufacture of iron and steel in this country in the last 
thirty-five years has been the partial or complete abandonment 
of time-honored methods of production which could not com- 
pete with the new methods. In 1860 only iron was used in 
the production of bars, rods, plates, sheets and rails, and the 
puddling furnace was an indispensable agency in their produc- 
tion. To-day the puddling furnace is second in importance to 
the Bessemer converter and the open hearth furnace, which 
will encroach upon it more and more from year to year. The 
Danks puddler, from which so much was expected twenty 
years ago, is never mentioned. The cementation furnace for 
making steel and the slitting mill for making nail rods survive 
only as curiosities. The blast furnaces that were run by water 
have nearly all gone. Except for special purposes the day of 
small furnaces is over. 
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‘* The low prices at which steel railsof home manufacture 
have been sold to our railroad companies, will serve as an illus- 
tration of the cheapening of all iron and steel products in this 
country since we began the manufacture of steel in large quan- 
tities, under the stimulus of the Morrill tariff and its supple- 
ments. When it was proposed in 1870, just twenty-six years 
ago, to place a duty of $28 a ton on steel rails, the Hon. S. 
S. Marshall, a prominent member of the House of Represent- 
atives, earnestly protested against the proposed duty because 
it would so increase the cost of foreign steel rails that our 
railroad companies could not afford to import them. The 
average price of Bessemer steel rails in this country in 1870 
was $106.75 a ton, in currency. The duty of $28 a ton 
was imposed in that year and the price of steel rails fell in 
five years to an average of $68.75 a ton, and it has never since 
risen above these figures, but has steadily fallen in most of the 
succeeding years. In the whole of the year 1894 the price 
was $24 a ton, and in the early part of 1895 it was $22 a 
ton, or less than a cent a pound. It is now $28 aton, which 
is exactly the amount of the duty that was imposed in 1870. 


‘* But, while full force should be given to the tremendous 
demand which all our railroads have made upon our iron and 
steel works, our bridge works, our car and locomotive works, 
and our machine shops and foundries, the fact is equally 
worthy of consideration that a large part of our railroad mile- 
age could not have been built if our iron and steel manufac- 
turers had not been encouraged by the protective policy to 
increase their facilities for the production of iron and steel, and 
if the competition between these manufacturers had not greatly 
reduced the prices of their products, most notably of steel 
rails, as has already been shown. 

‘* The statistics of pig iron production by Great Britain 
show how much more rapid has been the progress of our pig 
iron industry since 1860 than that of our rival. Great Britain 
produced almost as much pig iron in 1860 (3,826,752 tons) as 
the United States produced in 1880 (3,835,191 tons), and 
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yet, notwithstanding the fact that we started so far behind in 
the race, we made in 1890 more pig iron than Great Britain 
had made in any previous year or has since made. Her 
maximum production (8,586,680 tons) was attained in 1882; 
our production in 1890 was 9,202,703 tons. 

‘¢Our production of Bessemer steel rails exceeded that of 
Great Britain in 1879, and we have ever since retained the 
leadership in this branch of the steel industry. Beginning 
with 1884 we have continuously led our great rival in the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel ingots, and since 1890 we have been 
uniformly in advance of Great Britain inthe aggregate produc- 
tion of all kinds of steel. 4 

‘* Now, what may reasonably be predicted of the future 
of our wonderful iron and steel industries ? I have shown 
how rapid and substantial has been their development since 
1860, how courageously we have invested our capital in estab- 
lishing new branches of these industries, how promptly we 
have adopted new methods of manufacture, and how quickly 
we have responded to the demand for iron and steel for new 
uses. While we have made this creditable record as producers 
of iron and steel, we have steadily improved the quality of all 
iron and steel products, and as steadily reduced the prices at 
which they have been sold. It may be confidently assumed 
that our iron and steel manufacturers will meet the mechanical 
and commercial problems of the future as they have met those 
of the past. 

‘*T assume that the protective policy of our fathers 
will be maintained in sufficient force to preserve the home 
market for the home producers of iron and steel, as well as 
for the producers of other products. The late industrial de- 
pression and its results, which still remain with us, have again 
shown the folly of any attempt to abandon the policy of 
protecting home industry against foreign competition. Grant- 
ing, then, that our iron and steel manufacturers will continue 
to control the home market, will that market continue to con- 
sume our iron and steel products in quantities sufficient to 
maintain our iron and steel industries in healthy activity, bar- 
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ring, of course, periods of industrial depression which no 
foresight and no legislation can wholly guard against. 

‘‘] think that there can be no doubt that the recently 
developed use of steel in the construction of public and private 
buildings will continue to grow from year to year. Not the 
least among the advantages claimed for structural steel is its 
cheapness. We will continue to turn out a large annual prod- 
uct of steel rails, but chiefly for renewals and extensions of 
track already laid, and not chiefly for the construction of new 
railroads, nor of electric railways for local passenger traffic, 
important as both these sources of demand must continue to 
be. There will be an increased demand for iron and steel for 
use in the building of cars and locomotives and for the various 
appliances of electric roads. Steel will continue to be a 
favorite in bridge building. Whether we greatly increase our 
naval equipment or not, we will continue to require large 
quantities of steel in the construction of lake and ocean ves- 
sels. Our new tin-plate industry will require continually in- 
creasing quantities of steel from year to year, our steady in- 
crease in population of itself contributing largely to this 
result. The use of cast iron pipe and of wrought iron and 
steel pipe must also increase with our increase in population. 
This increase in population will also enlarge the market for 
stoves, agricultural implements, and hundreds of other articles 
composed wholly or in part of iron and steel. Our aggregate 
consumption of iron and steel must certainly increase as the 
years roll on. 

‘* Our exports of iron and steel have greatly increased in 
recent years, owing to the superiority of our iron and steel 
products, and also to their increasing cheapness. American 
iron and steel manufacturers must look almost entirely, how- 
ever, to their own country for the employment of the pro- 
ductive capacity of their iron and steel works, and if this 
capacity can not all be profitably utilized, some of these 
works, as in the past, must stand idle or be abandoned. The 
fittest works will survive. For these there will be sufficient 


employment.”’ 
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New Banking Law of Mexico. 

It cannot be too strongly or too often insisted that the 
real financial reform needed at the present time is in the field 
of banking, not that of the monetary standards. The possi- 
bilities in the direction of using the combined credit of the 
community as a basis for a circulating medium have been only 
partially appreciated in this country, or have been obscured by 
the interminable struggle over the relative merits of silver and 
gold as standard measures of value. Probably ninety-nine per 
cent of the business of the country is transacted upon pure 
credit, and only one per cent through the agency of coin, but 
the significance of this state of affairs, in its relation to the 
money question, has not been fully comprehended. The sil- 
ver people believe that the whole problem is to be solved by 
effecting a reduction in the value, and perhaps some increase 
in the volume, of the medium through which but one per cent 
of our business is done: while on the other hand, many of the 
gold standard supporters, such as the Mew York Sun, imagine 
that nothing is necessary but to maintain present conditions. 
Both very largely overlook the opportunity, suggested by the 
immense use already made of credit in business transactions, 
of systematizing and utilizing a certain portion of this credit, 
through a general banking system, in such a way as to vastly 
increase its field of usefulness, and at the same time practically 
solve the money problem. 

The use of credit, as a basis for currency, is one of the 
rational privileges to which the growth of civilization, with the 
increasing inter-dependence of society, and consequent greater 
honesty and responsibility in business relations, has logically 
entitled us. A definite monetary standard is, of course, the 
first essential, but paper currency expressed in terms of this 
standard, can, through the mechanism of banking, be guaran- 
teed and backed by this vast fund of credit which modern con- 
ditions have produced, and perform the functions of money 
along with and even more satisfactorily than coin itself, because 
the very necessity for the regular redemption of non-legal- 
tender currency, automatically keeps it in circulation. 
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This principle is recognized in the banking systems of 
practically every great civilized nation, except the United 
States. Our national banking system requires the deposit of 
bonds toan even greater amount than the notes issued against 
them, and is hence the most costly and inelastic system in the 
world. 

It is interesting to notice that even Mexico has recently 
taken a forward step in the direction of sound banking, thus 
recognizing the general trend of scientific currency reform. <A 
new law on this subject, reproduced herewith, went into effect 
in Mexico on July Ist, last. 

‘‘ Article 1. The Chief Executive of the Union is 
authorized to enact a general law, by which the concession, 
the establishment and the operation of all banks of emission 
in the State and Territories of the Republic are to be 
governed. It will be based on the following rules: 

‘*(a) No concession will be granted, unless the conces- 
sionaires deposit bonds of the national public debt, whose 
nominal value, at par, must equal 20 per cent of the sum 
which the bank must have in cash with which to commence 
operations. 

**(6) The minimum amount of capital which will be 
allowed will be $500,000, half of which must be exhibited 
in cash before the bank can begin operations. 

‘(c) The amount of actual cash on hand must never be 
less than one-half of the sum total of bills in circulation, 
together with sight deposits, or deposits made with a notice 
of three or a less number of days. 

**(@) No bank can be authorized to emit bills for an 
amount greater than three times its capital stock. 

‘*(e) The acceptance of these bills will be optional, and 
no bill of less than $5 will be issued. 

‘*( f) Exemptions or diminutions of taxes can only be 
granted to the first bank which is established in any State of 
the Republic or in any of the Federal Territories. The 
other banks must pay all taxes established by the general laws, 
and, moreover, they will be subject to a special government 
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tax of two per cent per year on the amount of their capital 
stock. Those now established, providing they subject them- 
selves to the regulations of the general laws, will be considered 
as ‘‘first’’ banks, as regards the foregoing portion of this 
article. 

‘¢(¢) The banks which may be established in a State 
cannot have, outside of the limits of that State, branch houses 
for the exchange of bills without the special permission of the 
executive, who will only grant it in case of very close bonds 
of commercial interest between the various States; and such 
branches can in no case be established in the City of Mexico 
or in the Federal District. 

‘«(4) The Federal Executive will have in each bank an 
interventer, whose duties will be stated, and who, in the re- 
vision of the annual balances, will have the same powers as 
the manager in anonymous companies. 

‘*(¢) The banks will publish monthly a cash balance, in 
which will be stated the amounts due the bank, the amount 
of silver on hand and the amount of bills in circulation, and 
the total amount of sight deposits and the amount of notice 
deposits of three or a less number of days. 

‘*(7) The Executive will not grant any concession until 
after the enactment of this banking law, and such concession 
must be in conformity to it. 

‘* Article 2. The Executive will also have the power: 

‘*(a) To celebrate contracts with the National Bank of 
Mexico, by virtue of which and through an agreed-upon com- 
pensation, which shall be judged equitable, any incompatibil- 
ity between said National Bank and the concessions granted 
to others under the general law may be adjusted. 

‘*(6) In order to celebrate contracts with the banks al- 
ready in existence by virtue of special concessions, on the un- 
derstanding that the State banks may enjoy the benefits of 
the general law, they will have to renounce the special con- 
cessions under which they were established. 

‘*(c) The authority conceded to the Executive by virtue 
of the present article will cease, as far as celebrating contracts 
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for State banks is concerned, six months after the publishing 
of the general law, and for other banks will cease on the 15th 
of September next. 

‘‘Article 3. The provisions which must govern other 
institutions of credit can also be subjected to the same law, or 
to any other special law which the Executive may enact, or 
which may seem to him the most convenient. 

‘*Article 4. In the sessional period immediately following 
the promulgation of the decree or decrees relative to this law, 
the Executive will give an account to Congress of the use 
which he shall have made of the faculties empowered upon 
him by the present law.” 

In 1884 the various chartered banks of Mexico were con- 
solidated into one National Bank, with branches, having the 
exclusive right of issuing notes. The new law, it will be seen, 
allows the formation of outside banks with note privileges, and 
apparently well safeguarded. This system above outlined 
may not be an ideal one in all respects, but our southern 
neighbor is evidently upon the right track, and will doubtless 
continue to perfect her banking regulations as occasion may 


require. 


The Saxon Land Credit System. 


The possibilities of good banking are not limited to the 
one function of supplying a circulating medium based upon 
associated credit, and ample for the requirements of business. 
This, of “course, is the feature most urgently needed in the 
United'States at present, but the banking principle is suscepti- 
ble of still wider application and usefulness. It may be em- 
ployed, under proper safeguards, as an instrument for placing 
in the hands of capable and trustworthy men of limited 
means, the funds with which to inaugurate and carry on busi- 
ness enterprises, on the security offered by ‘‘ personal charac- 
ter and satisfactory evidence of the intrinsic productiveness of 
the use to which the money loaned is to be put by the bor- 
rower.” The sentence quoted was applied to the Raiffeisen 
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banking system of Germany, in an article which appeared in 
this magazine last May. The two leading features of this 
system, as described in the article referred to, are ‘‘ long 
time’ credits, to be repaid presumptively out of the future 
profits of the business to be undertaken, and the unlimited 
liability of each member for all obligations which the associa- 
tion may incur. It is an application of the co-operative idea 
to banking, with the saving provision that the balance of 
authority in management is conferred upon the more well-to- 
do members, in proportion to the greater risk assumed by 
them. At the same time, the financial control of these asso- 
ciations can never be wholly monopolized by any individual 
or clique, since each member is limited to the ownership of 
one share of stock. 

As a whole, the Raiffeisen system appears to have 
worked satisfactorily, but in the opinion of our commercial 
agent at Plauen, Mr. T. W. Peters, who has recently trans- 
mitted a report to the State Department on this subject, the 
Land Credit Association of Saxony is superior to it. He 
sends a translation of the rules and regulations of the Saxon 
association. A few extracts from these regulations, re- 
grouped for convenience, under explanatory titles, will indi- 
cate the main features of the system: 

PURPOSES, MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 

‘* Tt purposes to allow its members loans under its regu- 
lations. 

‘* Any owner of an estate in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
who is of age, independent and capable of disposing of his 
property, and who has not been punished for dishonorable 
crimes, can apply for membership in the association as an 
ordinary member. The member can be male or female, cor- 
porations or communities, which are acknowledged to be 
persons in law. 

‘* Every member is entitled :—When resolutions are taken 
on the affairs of the association, to give his vote at the gen- 
eralassembly. . . . . . If hecan fulfill the regulations 
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of the association, to request a loan from the association for a 
certain time. 

‘* Every member has a share in the net profits of the as- 
sociation in proportion to the stock he has. 

‘* Every member is obliged:—To pay an entrance fee. 

To have at least 100 marks in the stock of the 

association. 

‘¢The maximum amount of stock allowed to any one 
member is 1,500 marks.” 

LOANS. 

‘* A member holding stock amounting to 100 marks is 
entitled to a loan of 5,000 marks; 200 marks, 5,000 to 20,000 
marks,’ and so on, up to ‘‘ 1,000 marks, 200,000 marks or 


more.’ 
‘¢ A member has a right to but one subscription, and the 


stock is untransferable.” 
FUNDS, DEBTS, ETC. 


‘* The capital to start the association is obtained from 
subscriptions to stock, receiving funds as a savings bank, and, 
generally, doing a banking business. 

‘The debts of the association consist of, (1) mortgage 
certificates and bonds issued by the association. (2) Loans 
made by the association against their obligations, and savings 
credited to account books. (3) Interest and expenses of ad- 
ministration, as well as (4) stocks of the members of the 
association. 

‘¢ The general reserve fund is formed by the admission 
fees of the members, and by a certain per cent of the net 
profits, which is to be determined by the committee. 

This fund is to be used in cases of losses to the association, 
and can only be closed when the fund has reached an amount 
equal to ten per cent of all loans issued by the association. 


‘‘A sinking fund for the several series of mortgage cer- 
tificates and bonds, and a special sinking fund for each series 
of unrecallable loans shall be formed; for this fund, the annual 
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net proceeds from these loans will be employed, the cost of 
administration having been first deducted. 


ELEMENTS OF SAFETY. 


‘¢ The committee on elections can reject applications for 
membership if they believe the applicant ineligible or that his 
admission would be against the interests of the association. 
The applicant for membership can then appeal to the board of 
direction and the general assembly. 

‘‘ The liability of the members of the association is a 
joint and general one, under the following regulations, which 
must be observed: 

‘*(a) The general and joint liability of the members is to 
secure the credit of the association, but will not be used until 
all the available property and interests of the association have 
been exhausted. 

‘*(6) After the property of the association has been ex- 
hausted, the deficit remaining must be covered by the stock 
of the members. 

‘*(c) If the stock of the members does not cover the 
liabilities of the association, the members may be held to 
make further payments, fro rata, until the debts of the associ- 
ation are satisfied. 

‘* All property of the association, in land or other se- 
curities, as well as the sinking fund and stock of members, 
is liable for the debts of the association. 

‘* The board of direction can demand and exact informa- 
tion regarding all loans and advances given by the board of 
election, as well as the securities on which the loan is granted, 
and all other books and documents whatsoever or in any way 
relating to the affairs of the association. They may also in- 
stall a substitute in the place of an offending member of the 
board of election; when this occurs, a general assembly must 
be convened as soon as possible, and the case submitted for 
its decision. 

‘* A royal commissioner is appointed by the government 
to control the actions of the association. He is entitled to 
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take part in all meetings of the committee of the association 
and to examine all books and papers of the association at any 
time, and must co-operate in the issue of all mortgage cer- 
tificates and bonds of the association; . . . . . he 
must see that the regulations of the association are obeyed 
and that nothing is done contrary to the law and regula- 
tions.” 

In commenting upon this system Mr. Peters says: 

‘I am convinced that the same plan of organization may 
be adopted in the United States, where I believe it will flourish 
as it has in Saxony. The mortgage certificates of this associ- 
ation, par value 100 marks, are now quoted at 102.65 marks 
for the 34 per cent and 103.80 marks for the 4 per cent 
certificates. This is a good indication of the confidence the 
Saxon people have in the association. 

‘*The farming people of the United States, when they 
wish to borrow, especially in the West and South, pay a very 
high rate of interest. I am not writing of the great landed 
proprietors, who have the best borrowing facilities, but the 
small farmer, who has probably expended his entire capital in 
the purchase and equipment of his farm and finds he must 
borrow from $100 to $500 until he can market hiscrops. It 
is to this class that such an association will be of most benefit, 
for through its agency, he is at once put in communication 
with the great financial centers, where he can obtain the re- 
quired advance at the lowest possible interest, whereas at 
present he must often pay a disastrous amount to the local 
banker or money lender.” 

The banking reform that Mr. Peters wishes to see accom- 
plished will have to be upon broader lines than those of co- 
operative land-credit associations. It must include a remodel- 
ing of the entire banking system of the country, with a view 
to securing ample, safe and elastic currency. Nevertheless, 
these German systems are interesting illustrations of how the 
banking principle may be further applied in the encourage- 
ment of industry, and for the particular benefit of the deserv- 


ing poor. 
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Early Slavery in New Jersey. 


In the minds of most people, the thought of slavery as it 
existed in this country, is associated almost exclusively with 
the Southern States. It is somewhat difficult now to realize 
that this institution flourished to a greater or less extent in 
practically all the early English colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Of course, in those days it occupied no such place 
in the industrial organization of the community that it after- 
wards came to fill, when applied to the vast cotton-growing 
industry of the South. The great causes which led to the 
gradual localization of slavery in the South were economic— 
it went te that particular region because there it could be 
made highly profitable, owing to the nature of Southern in- 
dustries. Otherwise it is probable that the same moral sen- 
timent which drove it out of the North would have developed 
quite as strongly in the South a little later on and with similar 
results. It is interesting to study this institution of slavery 
as it existed in the Northern States, and the growth of the 
social and moral forces which led to its abolition here, and 
thus finally brought about the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict.” An 
interesting ‘‘Study of Slavery in New Jersey,” by Henry 
Scofield Cooley, has recently been published as No. IX-X, 
in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Fourteenth Series. According to Mr. 
Cooley, New Jersey had a larger slave population at the 
beginning of the present century (2. ¢., 12,422 in 1800), 
than any other state north of Maryland, except New York. 
Probably, therefore, the conditions prevailing in New Jersey, 
and the progress of the abolition movement there, may be 
considered as fairly representative of all the Northern colonies 
of the ante-Revolution and states of the post-Revolution 
period. ; 

As to the social condition of these slaves Mr. Cooley says: 
‘* Male slaves were employed as farm laborers of all sorts, 
stablemen, coachmen, stage drivers, sailors, boatmen, miners, 
iron workers, saw-mill hands, house and ship carpenters, 
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wheel-wrights, coopers, tanners, shoemakers, millers, bakers, 
cooks, and for various kinds of service within the house or 
about the master’s person. Slave women were employed at 
all kinds of household service, including cooking, sewing, 
spinning and knitting; and as dressing maid, barber, nurse, 
farm servants, etc. If a woman had children she was rendered 
less desirable as a slave. That the laxness of morals ordi- 
narily found among African slaves was present in New Jersey is 
sufficiently evident. Frequently slave women were offered 
for sale for no other reason than that they had children. They 
were, in some cases, sold without their child. 

‘The newspapers contained many notices of reward for 
the return of fugitive slaves. In some cases the returned 
fugitive seems to have been treated very leniently. One in- 
stance is recorded in which he received no punishment what- 
ever. In another case the advertisement promises that if he 
‘shall return voluntarily, he shall be forgiven, and have a 
new master.’ Slaves of both sexes and various ages were 
among the fugitives. A man fled and left behind a wife and 
child. A woman with a child of nine months ran away. 
Slaves occasionally escaped by the ferries from Elizabethtown 
and Perth Amboy to New York. In 1734 three were thought 
to have gone off in a canoe toward Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Others attempted to get on board some vessel, or 
sought a chance to go privateering. A slave sometimes es- 
caped on the back of his master’s horse. 

‘Negroes were frequently sold for a term of years. 
Slaves were at times hired out by their masters; occasionally 
a plantation together with the negroes to cultivate it was 
rented, or a mine with the slaves to work it , 

‘* Slaves were, on the whole, well treated in New Sennen. 
In most cases they lived in close personal relations with the 
master’s family, and were regarded by him as proper subjects 
for his care and protection. As early as 1740 there is record 
of a slave that could read and write. Frequently slaves spoke 
both English and Dutch. Many slaves played the violin with 
considerable proficiency. Under the Colonial laws, it is true, 
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slaves accused of crime received severe treatment; but this 
severity must be viewed as part of the criminal law of an eigh- 
teenth century Colonial society, stern both from its origin 
and from its individual development. 

‘*Mr. Mellick, in his ‘Story of an Old Farm,’ gives a 
very entertaining description of slavery on a farm at Bed- 
minster in Somerset county. . . . . . The slaves of 
the farm were granted their holidays and enjoyments. In the 
week following Christmas they generally gave a party to 
which the respectable colored people of the neighborhood 
were invited. The whole week was one of great festivity, 
and but little work was expected of the blacks. ; 

‘Mr. Mellick gives copies of bills for the achocting of 
the negro children, showing that in this family the law that 
slaves should be taught to read was well observed. When 
the farmer died, his will disposed of the negroes so that those 
who did not remain on the old farm were comfortably placed 
with friends of his. The boys and girls were sold for terms 
of years merely. This shows a considerate interest in the 
happiness of slaves, together with a consistent regard for the 
welfare of his family.” 

Nevertheless, there was shocking barbarity connected with 
early slavery in New Jersey, no less than in the Georgias and 
Alabamas of a later period, as appears from this extract: 

‘* That delirium of the New York people in 1741, known 
as the ‘Negro Conspiracy,’ appears to have spread to some 
extent into neighboring New Jersey also. Mr. Whitehead 
thinks that this panic caused many executions in New Jersey. 
In one day seven barns were burned at Hackensack; an eighth 
caught fire three times, but fortunately was saved. It was be- 
lieved that these were set on fire by a combination of slaves, 
for one negro was taken in the act. The people of the neigh- 
borhood were greatly alarmed, and kept under arms every 
night. Two negroes charged with committing the crime were 
burned. Mr. Hatfield quotes from the Account Book of the 
Justices and Freeholders of Essex County the following items: 

‘ June 4, 1741, Daniel Harrison sent in his account of wood 
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carted for burning two negroes.’ . . . . ‘February 
25, 1744, Joseph Heden acct. for — to burn the negroes 
Mr. Farrand paid allowed 0.7.0. Allowed to Isaac Lyon 4s., 
curry, for a load of wood to burn the first negro, 0.4.0." Mr. 
Whitehead says that, in 1772, ‘an insurrection was antici- 


> 


pated, but was prevented by due precautionary measures. 

The Quakers were among the earliest promoters of the 
abolition movement in the North, and most of them set a 
consistent example by freeing their own slaves. Mr. Cooley 
traces the decline and fall of slavery in New Jersey as fol- 
lows: 

‘* We find during the latter part of the Colonial period 
growing recognition of the iniquity of human slavery. It is 
among the Quaker inhabitants that this moral development is 
observed. As early as 1696 the Quakers of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania voted in their yearly meeting to recommend to 
Friends to cease from further importation of slaves. A cau- 
tious disapproval of slavery is again seen in the action of the 
yearly meeting in 1716. Out of consideration for those 
Friends, whose consciences made them opposed to slavery, 
‘it is desired,’ the minutes read, ‘that Friends generally do 
as much as may be to avoid buying such negroes as shall be 
hereafter brought in, rather than offend any Friends who are 
against it.” . . . . . ‘Yet this is only caution, not 
censure.’ These suggestions seem to have been received 
favorably, and to have been put in practice. At a monthly 
meeting held at Woodbridge in 1738, it was stated that, not 
for several years had any slaves been imported by a Friend, 
or had any Friend bought negroes that had been imported. 

‘* This is the period of the life and work of John Wool- 
man (1720-1772), one of the earliest and noblest of those who 
in this country labored for the abolition of human slavery. 
But a poor, unlearned tailor of West-Jersey, his simplicity 
and pure, universal charity gave him far-reaching influence 
among the Friends. These qualities, as shown in his ‘ Jour- 
nal,’ together with the exquisite style of his writing, have 


* The figures stand for £. s. d@ 
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called forth the admiration of literary critics. He travelled 
about as a minister among the Friends North and South, 
preaching and urging his associates to do away with slavery. 
In 1754, he published ‘Some Considerations on the Keep- 
ing of Negroes,’ in which he contends that slave holding is 
contrary to Scripture. 

‘In 1758, the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, largely as 
the result of a moving appeal by Woolman, voted that the 
Christian injunction to do to others as we would that others 
should do to us, ‘‘ should induce Friends who held slaves ‘ to 
set them at liberty, making a Christian provision for them.’ 

Finally, in 1776, the Philadelphia Yearly 
Mesting directed the subordinate meetings to ‘ deny the right 
of membership to such as persisted in holding their fellowmen 
as property.’ a 

‘*In the year 1804, an act for the gradual abolition of 
slavery within the State was passed after the bill had run 
through two sessions of the legislature. Every child born of a 
slave after the fourth of July of that year was to be free, but 
should remain the servant of the owner of the mother, as if 
bound out by the overseers of the poor, until the age of twen- 
ty-five years, ifa male, and twenty-one years, if a female. 
The right to the services of such negro child was perfectly 
clear and free. It was assignable or transferable. One per- 
son might be the owner of the mother and another have gained 
the right to the services of the child. 

‘¢ Slavery was abolished by statute in New Jersey in the 
year 1846. This action did not result in complete emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. The abolition law simply substituted 
apprenticeship in place of slavery. By virtue of the act, 
and without the execution of any instrument of manumission, 
every slave became an apprentice, bound to service to his 
present owner, executors or administrators, until discharged 
therefrom. How similar were the two conditions is shown 
when we find many old provisions regarding slaves reproduced 
and re-enacted for the government of the new apprentices 
created by the statute. . . . . . Yet this change of 
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status represented a real improvement in the condition of the 
negro servant for life or years. The sale of an apprentice 
must be in writing, and with the consent of the apprentice, 
expressed by his signature. An apprentice having a com- 
plaint against his master was granted the same remedy as that 
previously provided by law for apprentices and servants. 
Children born to negro apprentices were to be absolutely free 
from birth, and not subject to any manner of service whatso- 
ever.” 

In conclusion the writer says: ‘‘ After the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery in New Jersey had been secured by law, the 
local anti slavery movement merged into the larger agitation 
going on throughout the nation. The resolutions of the legis- 
lature in 1824, 1847 and 1849 show that the people of New 
Jersey early recognized the connection of the institution of 
slavery with national interests.” 
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Editorial Crucible. 

Mk. WHARTON BARKER of Philadelphia, recently 
printed on the front page of his free silver weekly, Zhe Ameri- 
can, three testimonial letters under the heading, ‘‘ What 
Statesmen Think of Us.’”’ These letters appeared in several 
issues. They were signed respectively by Thomas E. Watson, 
John P. Jones and James K. Jones. 

Shades of Hamilton, Webster and Lincoln! What has 
this word ‘‘statesman’’ come to mean, anyway? 


WHEN THE CAMPAIGN of 1896 passes into history, it will 
be known as the first election in the world where a candidate 
sought the votes of workingmen for the specific purpose of in- 
augurating a general reduction of real wages. It is common 
enough for candidates for public office falsely to pretend 
friendship for measures in the interest of higher wages, but 
Mr. Bryan has the distinction of being the first to appeal to 
wage-earners deliberately to vote down the purchasing power 


of their own wages. 


FORTUNATELY THERE is no sign, whatever, that Mr. 
Bryan will receive anything like a majority of the electoral 
votes. Every day is witnessing a steady change in the con- 
viction of the voters throughout the country. Nevertheless, 
the campaign of 1896 will be a landmark in the history of the 
Republic. November 3d, 1896, will be a crucial test of our 
fitness for democratic institutions. The,extent to which the 
people vote for Mr. Bryan will indicate in a general way the 
amount of ignorance in the community, on economic ques- 
tions, and the ultimate danger to popular government to be 
apprehended from that source. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S resignation of the leadership of the 
Liberal party because of his disagreement with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views, strikingly indicates the immense influence still 
wielded in English affairs by the venerable Ex-Premier. Mr. 
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Gladstone’s position is, briefly, that England should first, 
cut off diplomatic relations with Turkey, then, if necessary, 
threaten coercion, and, in the event of meeting active oppo- 
sition from the Powers, should withdraw and disclaim all 
further moral responsibility for the Armenian outrages. It is 
hardly probable that Mr. Gladstone’s faith in the success or 
wisdom of this policy will be shared by many, even of his own 


followers. The almost inevitable outcome would be a 
humiliating ‘‘ backdown”’ on the part of the British govern- 
ment. 


What the Turkish government needs is neither persuasion 
nor coercion, but extermination. The Sultan is an anomaly in 
modern Europe, and by some process or other, his whole re- 
actionary and cruel régime ought to be taken out of the path 
of civilization. This is a work which England is better qual- 
ified to perform than any of the other Powers, but it is a fair 
question whether the cause of civilization would not be better 
served by putting Turkey into the hands, even of Russia, than 
by a continuation of the present order. 


THIS IS TRULY an educational campaign. When it is 
over, the American people will know more about the money 
question than ever before. It is to be hoped that the average 






voter will, hereafter, be too well-informed to be imposed upon 
by statements such as are now being made with authority. 






For instance, in a recent speech at Columbus, Mr. Bryan told 
his audience that the enemies of free silver repealed the Bland 
Act and ‘‘left nothing in its place.’ We supposed that 
everybody, and especially a candidate for the presidency whose 
special issue is the money question, knew that the Bland Act 
was in full force until the passage of the Sherman Act. The 
Bland Act authorized the coinage of two million dollars worth 
of silver per month, and was repealed by the Sherman Act, 
which authorized the purchasing of four and a half million 
ounces of silver per month. Again, according to the Louis- 
ville Courter-Journal, in his speech at Toledo, Mr. Bryan said, 
‘‘Tf you think you have hard times, what would it be if the 
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same influences succeeded in driving India to a gold standard, 
if they should succeed in suspending the free coinage of silver 
in India.” We had supposed that every tyro in the free silver 
movement knew that the free coinage of silver in India was 
stopped in 1893 (June 26), but the news seems not to have 
reached Mr. Bryan. 


FEW ARGUMENTS OF the silver propagandists have re- 
acted quite so forcibly as their appeal to the ‘‘ Fathers,” in 
justification of the present plan to ‘‘ restore silver to its right- 
ful place by the side of gold.” They have harped upon the 
‘‘dollar of the daddies,” as though there were actually some 
similarity between the Hamilton-Jefferson method of ascer- 
taining the exact market ratio of the two metals and fixing 
the coinage ratio accordingly, and the Bryan-Jones proposition 
to rate silver for coinage purposes at twice its actual value. It 
is puerile to assert that early American statesmen ever favored 
a monetary policy even remotely comparable to the present 
agitation for a 50 per cent depreciation of the standard. 
Washington, Hamilton, Morris, Jefferson, Madison, Benton 
and Webster are all on record in the most unequivocal terms 
against the various ‘‘fiat’’ and depreciated money heresies 
that found currency in the early days. Many of them dis- 
tinctly urged the superiority of gold as a standard measure of 
value. This is especially true of Hamilton and Benton. 


’ 


THE ‘‘ FATHERS” also had some experience with and 
saw the shallowness and folly of just such demagogical appeals 
to class prejudice and hatred as the Democratic campaign of 
1896 is based upon. The remarks of Daniel Webster in his 
speech of January 31, 1834, on the ‘‘ Bank Question,” are 
applicable, without a single modification, to the conditions of 
to-day; in fact, it is difficult to realize that they were uttered 
more than sixty-two years before the Chicago Convention. 

‘¢ « The natural hatred of the poor against the rich! ’”’ said 
Webster; ‘‘ ‘The danger of a moneyed aristocracy!’ ‘A power 
as great and dangerous as that resisted by the Revolution!’ 
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‘A call to a new Declaration of Independence!’ Sir, I ad- 
monish the people against the object of outcries like these. I 
admonish every industrious laborer in the country to be 
on his guard against such delusions. I tell him the attempt 
is to play off his passions against his interests, and to prevail 
on him, in the name of liberty, to destroy all the fruits of 
liberty; in the name of patriotism, to injure and afflict his 
country, and in the name of his own independence, to destroy 
that very independence and make him a beggar and a slave. 
Has he a dollar? He is advised to do that which will destroy 
half its value. Hashe hands to labor? Let him rather fold 
them, and sit still, than be pushed on, by fraud and artifice, 
to support measures which will render his labor useless and 
hopeless.”’ 





WHILE Mr. MCKINLEY is morally certain of election, 
this campaign should be in truth a campaign of education to 
the Republican party. It should teach Republicans how near 
the danger line the mass of American voters are. In defeat- 
ing Bryan, a national catastrophe will have been averted, but 
as we have often said, that is only a negative success. It is 
the prevention of an evil that would have come; but the 
social and industrial evils which made Bryanism with all its 
concomitants possible, will still have to be dealt with. The 
defeat of free silver settles nothing. A constructive policy, 
dealing with the fiscal and labor problems, will have to be 
vigorously undertaken, if the confidence of the people in the 
Republican party is to be maintained. In other words, the 
real work, the true statesmanship and great responsibility of 
the Republican party begins after the 3d of November. Then 
the work of the voters will have ended, for this campaign at 
least, and the responsibility will pass from them to the states- 
men. The all-important duty of developing a policy which 
shall constructively deal with the real problems of the nation 
will then fall upon McKinley, Reed and the other great party 
leaders. The American people are putting Mr. McKinley in 
office with a greater responsibility than has rested upon any 
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other President, save Lincoln, during the last half century. 
Statesmanship, not partisan action, is now expected of the 
Republican party. 


IN OBJECTING TO Mr. McKinley's reference to the tariff 
in his letter of acceptance, the Louisville Courter-/ournal 
says: 

‘Nothing can be clearer, nothing more absolutely cer- 
tain to close observers of the trend of events, than that the 
panic of 1893 was due to the apprehension at home and abroad 
that we were about to lose our ability to pay our debts in 
money as good as gold, and would elect to pay them in depre- 
ciated silver.” 

With all respect to the Courier-Journal, many things are 
‘*more absolutely certain’’ than that the panic of 1893 was 
due to apprehension about money. Indeed, few things are so 
unclear and difficult of proof as this. The one thing that is 
most obvious of all is that the panic of 1893 was not caused by 
fears about the money, but was wholly caused by fears about 
disturbance of business through abolition of protection. The 
reason this is so clear to most people is that it began the very 
morning after the election of an anti-protection President, 
and continued to grow in proportion as the temper of the new 
administration and Congress became known. But the thing 
that is clearest of all is that the Courter-/ournal is purblind 
upon this subject. However, we are very glad that it has 
visual power enough to see that the free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1 would make the present bad condition still worse, 
and that it is ready to support McKinley, even with pro- 
tection, rather than have Bryan with free trade and free silver. 
This is truly encouraging and shows that, after all, some 
good can come out of Nazareth. 


MR. SEWALL, in his letter of acceptance, grants that the 
wealth of the country has increased enormously since 1873, 
but denies that farmers and wage workers have had any share 
in this increase. Of course, the ‘‘ robber monopolists”” have 
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gobbled it all. Refutation of this sort of rubbish has become 
a tiresome process, but apparently there is to be no relief from 
it.in this campaign. Either Mr. Sewall has never sought fora 
single fact or consulted any authentic statistics upon the sub- 
ject, or else the above deliverance is deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. We have referred several times to the facts contained 
in the Aldrich Senate Report—one of the most comprehensive 
investigations of industrial conditions ever made, the general 
accuracy of which has been admitted by so severe a British 
critic as Mr. A. S. Bowley. This report shows that between 
1860 and 1891 wages rose 68.6 per cent and prices fell 3.8 
per cent, making an increase in purchasing power of 75.4 per 
cent in the per capita income of a class which constitutes 
fully three-quarters of our entire population. The rise in real 
wages since 1873 has been 37 per cent. 

Mr. Sewall is himself a capitalist, a bank president and a 
large employer of labor. He has certainly never been noted 
for any particular friendliness towards labor interests. If there 
have been any notable exceptions to the general upward trend 
of wages, it must have been due principally to the action of 
individual employers. Are we to conclude that Mr. Sewall 
bases his charge about the chief portion of the products of in- 
dustry having been diverted from the laborers’ pockets into 
those of the capitalists, since 1873, upon observations limited 
to the state of affairs existing in his own shipyards? 





THE KEYNOTE OF Governor Altgeld’s recent address in 
Cooper Union was ‘‘ Government by Injunction,” and it must 
be said that he handled the subject with considerable ability. 
He urged that this extension of the authority of the Federal 
Courts in the direction of making them an instrument for de- 
stroying the rights of organized labor was unwarrantable and 
likely to lead to the most serious consequences. Upon this 
point he is undoubtedly correct. 

But what next? Governor Altgeld made no effort what- 
ever to show that the matter is to be remedied by electing 
Bryan. ‘‘ Packing” the courts or changing the judges is no 
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solution of the problem. If the prerogative is there and the 
precedent established, any judge, by whomever appointed, is 
liable at any time to make this new use of the injunction 
power. The remedy needed isto restrict the authority of the 
courts as regards labor injunctions, and it is just this reform 
that is now in process of accomplishment, as we pointed out 
in our last issue.* A bill for this purpose has already passed 
the United States Senate, and will meet with no opposition 
when it comes up in the House next winter. Republicansand 
Democrats alike favor it. Even Chief Arthur, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, who was directly and person- 
ally affected by the proceedings in the Ann Arbor case, recog- 
nizes the lack of any connection whatever between Bryan's 
campaign and injunction reform, and understands clearly 
enough that this is only a sham issue forced into the cam- 
paign to draw attention away from the certain effect of free 
silver upon wages. Naturally, therefore, Mr. Arthur has de- 
clared strongly for McKinley. 





*Government by Injunction. p. 242. GuNTON’s MAGAZINE for October. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. October. Zhe Simple Plan 
of Fair Dealing at Whitinsville. By Henry Roland. 


This is the first in a series of articles which will appear in 
the Engineering Magazine, as ‘‘ Examples of Successful Shop 
Management.”” Whitinsville is a village of five or six thou- 
sand inhabitants, located some forty-four miles from Boston, 
and centering about several extensive industrial establish- 
ments, engaged in the manufacture of cotton and cotton mill 
machinery. Whitinsville has been practically the creation of 
the Whitin family, who have retained the ownership and con- 
trol of its industries for several generations. A full descrip- 
tion is given of the mills, the village, conditions of work and 
social life of employés, and the company’s policy towards 
them. Labor troubles at this establishment have been un- 
known. This is not due to any particular scheme of profit- 
sharing or co-operation adopted by the management, but 
simply, according to Mr. Roland, to a steady habit of ‘ fair 
dealing.”’ It is an example of pure despotism as to manage- 
ment, and was selected for special study simply ‘‘ because it 
has no settled or formulated policy, no defined method of ad- 
justing pay rates, and hence no conspicuous or readily defined 
guarantee of that immunity from labor troubles which, never- 
theless, has been enjoyed for well towards a century of opera- 
tion by the Whitin shops. . . . . . The harmony ex- 
isting between master and man at the Whitin machine works 
is due to the beautiful and healthful and comfort-giving en- 
vironment, tothe heredity of obedience and confidence trans- 
mitted from generation to generation of workers under one 
management, and the Whitin sense of justice and the em- 
ployer’s duty to protect the defenceless.” The company has 
always been interested in the material condition of its men, 
but makes no pretense of admitting them to a share in the 
management; indeed, the present Mr. Whitin, treasurer and 
manager, is quoted as saying: ‘‘ We do not consult our men 
at all; we know, of course, how they are situated, and what 
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effect any change will have on them, and we let their side of 
the matter influence us when we can consistently do so.” 

This establishment can probably be regarded then as an 
illustration of industrial conditions under the wage system, 
pure and simple, with no intermixture of semi-socialism. 
Laborers are apt to attribute their experiences with employers 
of the Carnegie and Pullman type to some inherent viciousness 
in the wage and capitalist system. The real question, how- 
ever, is simply one of decency and consideration in the treat- 
ment of workmen, and an appreciation of the economic im- 
portance of labor interests. Carnegie and Pullman represent 
one answer to this question; the Whitin management the 
other. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. September, 1896. 
Free Silver and Wages. By Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. 


This is an admirable presentation of the case against free 
silver, upon the ground so often emphasized in these pages, 
namely, the inevitable reduction of real wages, which would 
follow such a policy, and the disaster to the entire community 
resulting from decreased consumption. A part of Professor 
Mayo-Smith’s article, we have quoted elsewhere* in this 
number. 

Special attention should be called to Professor Mayo- 
Smith’s practical adoption of the ‘‘ cost of production” theory 
of prices, and his repudiation of the notion that the guantity of 
standard money in use, determines its value. He says: ‘‘ It 
seems, therefore, questionable, to say the least, to attribute 
the fall in prices to scarcity of gold. The gain of the laborer 
is a real one, due to improvements in production which he has 
shared with the remainder of the community ;” and elsewhere : 
‘‘ If the fall in prices is due to improved methods of produc- 
tion, we need not fear the ‘ permanent industrial crisis’ so 
freely predicted by the bimetallists . . . . . if labor 
is more productive than formerly, there is no injustice in the 


* Wages and Currency Depreciation, p. 332. 
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debtor returning to the creditor a larger amount of commodi- 
ties than he received.’’ And, as to the value of money: 
‘*Many economists, entangled in a quantitative theory of 
money which had never been thoroughly thought out, yielded 
to what seemed to be the logic of the facts. Down to 1887 
the ratio between silver and gold had increased only to 18.57 
to 1, so that a restoration of bimetallism by international 
agreement seemed possible, and many eminent converts were 
made.” 
‘At present the tide seems to be turning 

all that has been done ‘for silver by the Bland and Shennan 
Acts has not arrested its fall; for while the supply of money 
has constantly increased, prices have continued to decrease. 
Finally, since 1890, gold has rapidly increased, and still prices 
go down. In view of all these facts, there is an increasing 
skepticism in regard to the theory that the present low prices 
are due to an actual scarcity of gold.” 





THE ARENA. October. What the Remonetisation of 
Silver Would do for the Republic. By United States Senator 
John P. Jones. 


Senator Jones’ article reminds us of some of Artemus 
Ward’s famous lectures on Natural Wonders. After announc- 
ing a topic—for instance, ‘‘ The Moon ’’—Ward would devote 
his entire lecture to observations on politics, the show busi- 
ness, domestic troubles, etc., without a solitary reference to 
our lunar neighbor. In like manner, Senator Jones makes a 
seven-page plea for silver, without a single reference to what 
its remonetization would do for the republic, except in the 
last two lines, where he tells us that ‘‘the wheels of progress 
will turn again, and the people will arise in their might, ‘like 
a young giant refreshed with new wine.’” 

From the character of certain assertions in this article, 
there is some reason to suspect that the Senator himself is 
the ‘‘ young giant’ referred to, so far as the refreshment is 
concerned. He repeats, for instance, the stale fallacy that 
in 1873 the ‘‘money changers . . . . .  struckadeath 
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blow at one-half our wealth.” By ‘‘ wealth,” he presumbly 
means silver money, of which over seven times more has been 
coined since 1873 than before. There is a pretty generally 
accepted belief that the world’s history affords no parallel to 
the material development and progress of this country in the 
last quarter century, but in this new gospel according to 
Jones, we learn that ‘‘the country has never been really 
prosperous since that time” (1873). 

In writing about appreciation and depreciation, he uses 
the following illustration : 

‘* Suppose, for instance, that two clocks are started at 
the hour of noon, and in a day or two it is found that one 
says the time is three o’clock and the other says it is four. 
One observer will think that the first clock is too slow, while 
another will declare that the other is too fast, and no rational 
conclusion can be reached until a reliable standard can be 
consulted. The sun dial will show precisely which clock is 
wrong.” 

The Senator does not state what this sun dial is, but 
happily we are able to do so. The sun dial—the invariable 
test, is the wages ef labor. In 1870, the general average of 
wages paid in this country was $302.08; in 1880, $346.91; 
in 1890, $444.83. Which has appreciated, gold or wages ? 
Senator Jones says, however, in reference to this same period: 
‘* Wages fall with prices” ! 

Some silver arguments pretend, at least, to maintain a 
lingering consideration for facts; others do not. 


THE FORUM. October. Compulsory Dishonesty. By 
Hon. Benjamin Harrison. 


Mr. Harrison’s argument deals principally with the debt- 
repudiation aspect of free-silver coinage. He shows, in the 
first place, the falsity of the claim that debasement of the 
standard would be only an act of justice to the debtors of 
1873, whose burdens are supposed to have been practically 
doubled by the alleged appreciation of gold since that year. 
‘‘Mr. Bryan,” he says, ‘‘takes no account of the fact that 
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the debtor and creditor classes are not fixed classes in this 
country; that the debtor of 1873 may be the creditor of 1896; 
and that the counter-claim, pleaded in behalf of the debtors 
of 1873, would be levied on their own goods in considerable 
part, and be paid to the men who are supposed to have de- 
spoiled them in 1873. About the only bonds that run 
twenty-five years are railroad and other corporate bonds. 
Farm mortgages rarely run more than five years. The rail- 
roads, the banks, the large corporations and the United States 
are the great debtors of 1873, who are still in the debtor 
class; and among their creditors are the thrifty poor, the 
widow, the orphan and the disabled veteran.”’ 

Unquestionably, the silver argument has appealed most 
strongly to the class of debtors who are not at the same time 
creditors to an approximately equal amount. The dishonesty 
of the scaling-down proposition is veiled to them by the argu- 
ment that it would only be restoring the status guo of 1873. 
But, as Mr. Harrison shows, and as Mr. Reed also pointed 
out in a recent address, the average life of small debts is only 
three to five years, and hence the debtors of to-day could have 
suffered from appreciation by only about one-sixth of the 
amount they propose to take back through establishing the 
silver standard. 

In arguing against the idea that gold has appreciated, 
Mr. Harrison unfortunately makes use of the old quantitative 
theory of money upon which the silver men themselves base 
the main point of their case. Thus, he says: ‘‘If a large 
wheat crop means, commonly, a lower price, so a large crop of 
gold must mean a lower value for gold,”’ and proceeds to show 
by statistics the increasing annual production of that metal. 
No doubt gold has depreciated somewhat in value, but, if so, 
the cause has been reduced cost of production, not merely the 
increase in quantity. That may or may not be accompanied 
by lower cost; in the case of silver it has, very decidedly; 
with gold, only slightly. This is simply because the improved 
methods of production which have lowered the cost of silver 
nearly one-half have been available only to a limited extent in 
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gold mining, and the quantity of gold which it is still neces- 
sary to produce by the old processes is great enough to keep 
up the market price of the entire output. 


International Law and Arbitration. By Lord Russell 
of Killowen. 


This is a masterly treatment of a great theme. Lord 
Russell’s attitude on international arbitration is conservative, 
but eminently sensible. He has little sympathy with the idea 
that international law can be definitely based upon any special 
principles of Natural or Moral Right, though it should, of 
course, be as nearly as possible in harmony with such princi- 
ples. The trouble lies in ever getting any consensus of opinion 
among nations as to what constitutes ‘‘ natural law ” or ‘‘moral 
law,”’ and he therefore defines international law as ‘‘ the sum 
of the Rules or Usages which civilized states have agreed shall 
be binding upon them in their dealings with one another.”’ 
Such usages, he believes, are constantly tending in the direc- 
tion of greater justice and humanity, for ‘‘ happily men and 
nations propose to themselves higher and still higher ethical 
standards.” 

Lord Russell’s objection to proposed codifications of 
international law is particularly sound. ‘‘ Codification has a 
tendency toarrest progress . . . . . International Law 

oe is in a state of growth and transition. To 
codify it would be to crystallize it: uncodified, it is more flexi- 
ble and more easily assimilates new rules.’’ This is especially 
to the point in view of the objection recently made to the 
Monroe Doctrine, that it has never been recognized as a part of 
international law. The Monroe Doctrine is a declaration of 
national policy irrespective of international opinion, and any 
attempt to codify and stereotype past customs, and thereby 
restrict the freedom of nations in assuming such new attitudes 
as the evolution of society may dictate, would be an impedi- 
ment to progress. 

Nevertheless, Lord Russell believes ‘‘ that the sentiment 
for peace and in favor of arbitration as the alternative for war, 
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is growing apace.” Acknowledging the primary weakness of 
arbitration, namely, the lack of any authority to enforce 
decisions, he nevertheless thinks that influences are at work in 
this direction more powerful even than a coercive agreement 
between the powers would be. ‘‘ The sanctions which re- 
the breaker of public faith—the dis- 
turber of the peace of the world, are not weak, and, year by 





strain the wrong-doer 


year, they wax stronger. They are the dread of war and the 
reprobation of mankind. Public opinion is a force which 
makes itself felt in every corner and cranny of the world, and 
is most powerful in the communities most civilized.”’ 

It is a genuine pleasure to find in this article an element 
that is too often lacking in British writing, namely, absolute 
fairness, courtesy and justice in every reference to America 
and American institutions. The Chief Justice’s concluding 
sentiment, as to England and the United States, will meet 
universal approval: ‘‘ Let us pray that they, always self- 
respecting, each in honor upholding its own flag, safe-guard- 
ing its own heritage of right, and respecting the rights of 
others, each in its own way fulfilling its high national destiny, 
shall yet work in harmony for the progress and the peace of 
the world.” 


Banks of Issue in the United States. By Prof. Wm. G. 
Sumner. 


The discussion in this article is rambling, indefinite and 
wholly misleading. It is an attempt to glorify the present 
national banking system, by setting it off against a thoroughly 
distorted picture of early banking in the United States. The 
surprising thing is that Professor Sumner should be willing to 
undertake upon any grounds, the defense of a system based 
upon almost none of the recognized scientific principles of 
sound banking. His attack upon Hamiltonian banking is full 
of sarcastic references to ‘‘ mistaken ideas,’’ *‘ bill-kiting.”’ 
‘‘ business terrorism,’ etc., but contains absolutely no pre- 
sentation of either fact or argument on any of these heads. 
The absence of any comment whatever on the great test 
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points about the two banks of the United States and their 
branches, namely, their absolute safety, and the elasticity and 
constant parity of their note issues, is quite inexcusable in a 
professedly scientific discussion of the subject. Indeed, it is 
impossible to determine throughout the bulk of this article 
whether Professor Sumner is visiting wrath upon the early 
private banks, state banks, or the Bank of the United States. 
What could be more absurd than to lump together in one 
category of condemnation, allthe wild-cat banking of 1840-60, 
and the United States Banks of the previous period, when the 
‘* wild-cat’” era was the direct outcome and result of the de- 
struction, by Jackson, of Hamilton’s great system! Yet, this 
is practically what Professor Sumner does. 

To dig out and magnify the shortcomings of early pri- 
vate banking, in a peculiarly experimental and speculative era 
of our history, charge these errors upon the one institution 
which did maintain a sound currency through it all, and then 
employ the whole as an argument against adopting here and 
now a scientific and thoroughly safeguarded banking system, 
such as almost every other civilized nation has possessed for 
years, is about equivalent, for instance, to denouncing the 
modern railway because of the numerous accidents on the first 
strap-rail lines. 
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Book Reviews. 


A HISTORY OF MONEY AND PRICEs. By J. Schoenhof. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 1896. 352 pp. 


Mr. Schoenhof announces in the preface of this book 
that he is emancipated from the theory that the quantity of 
money in circulation exercises any controlling influence upon 
prices. We hasten to congratulate Mr. Schoenhof upon his 
emancipation from this monetary superstition. We wish we 
could say as much for President Francis A. Walker, who 
almost alone among modern economists still clings to this 
traditional notion; a notion which is responsible for most of 
the heresies behind the present free silver craze. 

In this littlke book Mr. Schoenhof has given abundant 
evidence that his emancipation is well founded. He shows 
with unusual clearness that prices of commodities are governed 
by the cost of production, and that this cost has been greatly 
reduced by the use of modern machinery, which is the ex- 
planation of the steady lowering of prices during the present 
century. He shows conclusively that this declining tendency 
of prices, consequent upon the use of more economical 
methods, is the secret of all the modern improvement among 
the masses. Their wages have risen 50 per cent in Germany, 
France and England, and 100 per cent in the United States, 
since the middle of the century, and through the decline in 
prices, consequent upon improved methods, the purchasing 
power of those wages has been greatly increased. 

Mr. Schoenhof still adheres to the erroneous idea upon 
which he laid so much stress in his previous book, ‘‘ Economy 
of High Wages,” viz.: that the great economy in production 
in high wage countries is due to the increased skill, dexterity 
and personal energy of the laborer. In other words, that the 
laborer's individual productive efficiency increases directly as 
wages rise. We have several times pointed out the fallacy 
in this contention. If it were true, the American bricklayers 
would lay three and four times as many brick per day as the 
bricklayers in the various countries in Europe because they get 
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three and four times as much per day; but everybody knows 
such is not the case. European bricklayers will lay as many 
brick in a day as American bricklayers and some of them 
more. Indeed, most of the bricklayers in the United States 
are foreigners who come from some country in Europe. His 
argument therefore illustrates the misfortune of trying to 
strain facts to establish an impossible theory. 

The object of this effort on the part of Mr. Schoenhof, 
Mr. Atkinson and a few others is to justify the doctrine of 
free trade. On the assumption that the higher the wages the 
greater the productive capacity of the individual laborer, it is 
claimed that the labor cost per unit of product must be lower 
in this country than abroad, since the wages are higher here 
than in any other country. The well-established fact that a 
large part of our manufacturing industries could not exist at 
all in free competition with English products, exercises no in- 
fluence whatever upon the minds of those who think through 
this labor-efficiency, free-trade theory. It is the same defect 
which mars John Rae’s otherwise remarkable book, ‘‘ Eight 
Hours for Work.” Mr. Rae is so strongly imbued with the 
importance of reducing the hours of labor, that he goes to the 
extreme of insisting, because true in a few cases, that the in- 
dividual capacity of the laborer to produce is increased 
directly as the working day is shortened. This is unfortunate, 
because such reasoning, in the long.run, can never help the 
cause; it is controverted by too many facts of daily occurrence. 
The same is true of this cheap-product contention of Mr. 
Schoenhof’s. 

It is encouraging, however, to see economic writers ad- 
vocating shorter hours and higher wages, even if they do so 
from wrong reasons. The moral influence of favoring these 
movements will help the cause, even if it rests on poor logic. 
Despite this defect, which is a part of the free trade special 
pleading, Mr. Schoenhof's book contains a great deal of very 
valuable information upon the history of money and prices, 
all of which is presented in a clear, concise, readable form. 
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GREENBACKS: THE CAUSE OF ALL OUR TROUBLE AND 
THE SOURCE OF THE SILVER CRAZE. By William C. 
Cornwell, President of the City Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1896. 24 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


Mr. Cornwell is one of the few bankers in this country 
who understands banking. He realizes, as few of our public 
men do, that the demand for cheaper money, expressed in the 
plea for free coinage of silver, arises out of the need of a bet- 
ter banking system. In other words, that the remedy for the 
defects in our monetary system is not to be found in free 
coinage but in better and cheaper banking facilities. He 
also sees with great clearness that the menacing feature of 
our present banking system is the existence of the govern- 
ment greenbacks. It is the greenback which has given riseto 
the gold reserve, which is the panic-creating mercury in the 
fiscal barometer. 

** Greenbacks”’ is a tract in which Mr. Cornwell has pre- 
sented the question of the gold reserve, the effect of the green- 
backs and the delusion of free coinage in a most convincing 
form. This delusion is most vividly presented by an illustra- 
tion on the front side of which is the picture of a maiden 
pouring from a cornucopia silver dollars without limit, under 
which is written, ‘‘ Free silver as its advocates would have us 
believe it will be.”” When held upto the light, this is replaced 
by a skeleton bearing the announcement, ‘‘ We pay our debts 
in fifty cents on the dollar and make it legal.”’ 

Although the illustrations give Mr. Cornwell’s tract a 
decided campaign-document appearance, it contains more sim- 
ple, explicit and accurate statements of the greenback ques- 
tion and its relation to the silver agitation than any other pub- 
lication we have seen. As we have often remarked in these 
pages, the prevention of free silver is not the solution of our 
monetary difficulties. After the prevention of free coinage 
has been secured, the real work of fiscal reform will have to 
begin, and the first step in that direction must be the removal 
of the greenbacks. To the promotion of this reform, Mr. 
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Cornwell's pamphlet is an important contribution, as was also 
his larger monograph on ‘‘ Currency and Banking in Canada.”’ 
A SOUND CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEM. By Allen 

Ripley Foote. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 

London. 1895. I10 pp. 

Like many books now appearing on the monetary ques- 
tion, this is largely made up of papers previously published. 
Mr. Foote’s book is a plea for the appointment of a monetary 
commission by Congress to report a plan for the reorganization 
of our monetary system. 

After asking for the creaticn of this commission, he de- 
votes the remaining part of his book to showing what the 
commission should do. Many of his suggestions are in strict 
accord with the principles of sound banking, conspicuously 
the demand that the greenbacks should be retired and the 
government taken out of the banking business. 

Mr. Foote seems, however, to labor under the not un- 
common misapprehension that silver is redeemable in gold. 
He says: 

‘*Coined silver must be convertible into coined gold at 
the option of the holder, or parity between the value of a 
gold and silver dollar in the hands of the holder will be de- 
stroyed. When silver coin is received and gold coin paid out, 
the silver coin is re-issued. TZhzs ts not actual redemption.” 

Of course, it is not redemption. There is no redemption 
of standard coins, and silver dollars have always been standard 
coin. It is because there is no redemption of one coin by 
another that free coinage of the cheaper metal cannot be per- 
mitted, with a great disparity in the value of the two, with- 
out the cheaper driving the dearer out of circulation. The 
chief argument of Mr. Foote’s book, however, is on banking, 
and, in the main, is in the right direction. 

THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. Guerber. American 

Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

1896. 288 pp. 


This little book is intended for school use and is remark- 
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ably well adapted for that purpose. It tells the story of 
Greece in the most attractive and easily remembered form. 
The classic legends are related in a very terse and yet con- 
nected manner. Notwithstanding the great brevity with which 
the story of each hero is related, the narrative in each instance 
is complete so far as the salient features are concerned. The 
writer marks off with great definiteness the distinction between 
the mythological and the historical era. The heroism of the 
leaders and the ingratitude of the people and their eagerness 
to demand the banishment of those who had frequently saved 
their country from the enemy is brought out in such a way as 
to make the book very entertaining reading. This is equally 
true of the important features of the government of Solon, 
Lycurgus and Pericles. 

The book only contains 282 1I2mo. pages in large, clear 
type. Yet it relates the history of Greece in a concise and 
logical form, suitable to young students, and at the same time, 
a form that is not less readable to adults. As an attempt to 
make ancient history and mythology attractive, the ‘‘ Story 
of Greece” is a success. 
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Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
4 A WEEKtY MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 











It is Issued Every Saturday 24 Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





In 1896 the subscription price of THE LIVING AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO S1Ix DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 


sional translations of note- i . 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 
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sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
iy numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 
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“THE LIGHT RUNNING” 


DENSMORE 


«THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 
SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED : 


Lightest Key Touch (because of the 
compound levers). 


Greatest Speed (because of the con- 
vertible speed escapement). 
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SCHOOL OF SocIAL ECoNoMICs, 
34 Union Square. 


SPECIAL EVENING COURSE IN ECONOMICS, 
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This Course will commence Monday Evening, Nov. 9th, at 8 o’clock. 
Terms, $10. Open to both sexes. 





President Gunton’s 
Twelfth Annual 
WEDNESDAY EVENING FREE LECTURE COURSE 
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